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INDEX TO THE SPEECHES OF ISAEUS.—PART V. 


, 
eTLOlwKwW—ITTOV. 


For the speeches the text used is that of Professor E. S. 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927) ; for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Attici (1850). References are made 
from to time to time to the edition by William Wyse (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1904). S.-J. = the new edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, edited by H. Stuart- 
Jones. 

eTLowWwKwW. 
fr. 157 wat “Ioatog tmidwwxev tpn rd wactw du«aZecOau Pollux 
8. 67.—S.-J. ‘ prosecute again’; Bailly ‘ poursuivre un appel.’ 
In the Orators recurs only Lys. 3. 35, and there means ‘ to 
chase.’ 

ETTLELKTIC. 


III. 20 (superlative) : ‘most reputable’ F. 


ETLELKWC. 


VI. 18 wat radAX’ err. norvye: ‘and in all other respects enjoyed 
a reasonable degree of prosperity’ F.—not, as Dareste and 
Roussel, ‘in a corresponding fashion.’ 


éx(Onua. 
II. 36 (‘monument’ at a grave). 


B2 
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er Oupnéw. 
III. 8, 17, 39; V. 34; IX. 7; fr. 29 (of unworthy desire, 
except III. 8 and IX. 7). 


em Obunore. 
fr. 158 (4. xkaxov wap Ioaiy Pollux 2. 231; apparently 
a. Aey.). 

em Oupia. 
III. 28 (of sexual desire). 

Emixadéw. 


VIII. 3 (érexaAobuevor, ‘nicknamed ’). 


émiknpvTTw. ~ 
fr. 65 (from Harp.: ra émexnpurtéueva tiot ypipata emt tov 
Bwyuwr eriBero, ‘ sums offered for the apprehension of persons 
were placed upon the altar,’ F.).—In the Orators recurs only 
Ps,-Lys. 6. 18; Dem. 19. 21, 35, 74, 127: sense as here. 


, ~ 
EmekAnpiric. 


fr. 91, 120.—Harp. says that Isaeus used it for érixAnpoc. 


- emixAnpoc. 
III. 46 ds, 48, 74; VI. 46 d¢s, 57; VIII. 40; X. 4, 12, 21; 
fr. 26, 90, 120. 


, 
Emikupow. 


VII. 2, 42 (‘ validate,’ ‘ ratify, ‘ give effect to’).—Not used by 
any other Orator except Dem. (15. 34, 23. 14, Proem. 18, 
35- 3), or by Plato. Thuc. has it 3. 71. I, 5. 45.4; quoted 
also from Xen. Anad, 3. 2. 32), Aristotle (Ath. 37. 1), Soph. 
(El. 793), Eur. (Or. 862). 


émiAauparw. 


If. 34; III. 12, 76—Each time éwiiaBe rb Swp; and the 
MSS. have éwiBaXe or twiPad Ac. 
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értAavOavouat. 


VII. 14. 
ériAouroc. 


II. 32 (&& rov émAoirouv ypdvou, ‘ for the future ’). 


emiméAcra. 
VII. 14 (8? éwmedsiag cixev, ‘cherished,’ ‘cared for’), 30; 
XI. 38. 


émipeAfouat. 


I. 12, 15, 28; II. 12; LIL. 69, 71 dzs; VI. 20; XI. 39; fr. 29. 


immmeAne. 
VII. 34 (c. gen., ‘attentive to’).—In the Orators it has this 
active sense again in Isoc. 4. 142, 15. 282, but elsewhere it is 
the neuter, ‘a matter of care or interest to’: Ant. II. 8. 6. 
(ovderi ... emtueAtg Hv oxomsiv ravra) ; Aesch. 2. 13, 3. 563 
Dem. 18. 249, 19. 59; Ps.-Dem. 35. 40. 


ETtmtuVvijsKouat. 

VI. 59 (€av... Kata pexpdv re éryuvnsO4, ‘if he dwells only 
very lightly upon it,’ F.).—In the Orators it recurs in Isoc. 
16. 24; Hyp. 6.8; Aesch. 1. 26, 84, 146; 2. 31; 3. 152; 
Dem. 19. 276, 20. 75, [43.] 21; [60.] 9. The meaning is 
always ‘mention,’ ‘recall to mind’; some part of the aor. 
only is used ; and it always has the genitive except Hyp. 
6. 8, where we find wepi with gen. 


ExurAa. 
VIII. 35; XI. 41, 43; fr. 28.—‘ Furniture” Both Harp. and 
Pollux vouch for the singular as occurring in one of the lost 
speeches against Diocles. 


émlmpotKos. 
fr. 120.—Harp. says that the word occurred in the lost speech 
against Satyros on behalf of an heiress. His definition is: 
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i. ae be oS ee , 5 - , “ os v 
eTlTPOKOE oe Hn 7b pépee Tive Tov kAyjpou WATE TPOLKA EXELY, 
adeApev airy Svtwy (S.-J., ‘a woman who inherits a charge 
upon a property as her dowry’). 


émtonualvouat. 
fr. 82.—Harp. says: avi rob éwatveiv piv cal we év ry ovvnBeia 
A€éyouen Emihwveiv "looxparns. LavaOnvaixy, avri 8 rov éxo- 
ppayica ‘locator ev tH eovAnc Kadvddom mpog “Ayvodsov 
atoAoyig. On the title see F. (p. 446). 


® , 

emTiokevacw. 
V. 29 (avril rev éreoxevacuivwy, ‘in consideration of the repairs 
which he had carried out,’ F.). 


> UA 
ETLOKEUI). 


V. 28; fr. 130.—* Repairs’ (collective sg.). 


ETLoKITTOpMat. 
III. 3, 11, 12, 14, 56, 66; V. 9,17; fr. 137.—‘To put in an 
€rionic (‘denunciation ’), ze. to take the first step in a prose- 
cution of a witness for perjury. 


ETLOKNTTW. 
III. 69, 71, 73; IX. 19; fr. 69.—Always the aorist. ‘To. 
enjoin solemnly,’ with dative and infinitive (no dative III. 


73). 


ewioxniic. 
IV. 17; IX. 36.—For meaning see émoximromat. 


exiorapat. 
I. 41, 42; III. 59; VII. 34 dés; X. 14.—Isaeus has ofda 
106 times. 

emiararne. 


fr. 42.—Having stated that Isaeus used the word, Harp. goes 
on to give its meanings as a term for an official, but without 
saying which was taken by Isaeus. 
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eriornua. 


fr. 159.—Pollux (8. 66): tiv & eptorapévny sixdva, ire AouTpo- 
Popog site GAAH Tre, Exiornua ‘loatog KéxAnxev. 


emiratTw. 
fr. 34. 


EMITHOELCC. 
I. 39; Il. 3; IV. 1, 18, 23; V. 10, 39, 40; VIII. 32: IX. 4, 
5, 8, 24.—Neut. pl., ‘necessities of life’ in I. 39; V. 10, 39; 
VIII. 32; in the others, ‘close friend.’ 
EmiTnoeiwe. 
I. 30, 36.—Both times with Sdraxetuae and dative, ‘to be on 
terms of close friendship with.’ 
emiTnoevw. 
XII. 6 (obdiv aicypoy ... Emirneedoavrec, ‘never lent them- 
selves to any base action,’ F.). 
emer On. 
fr. 35 (‘ great-grandmother ’). 
emer iOnue. 
IL. 36 (é4iOnua caddy exiOnxa); VII. 16,17; IX. 19.—In the 
three last it governs wiory, the phrase meaning ‘to pledge 
oneself’ to the truth of a statement, with or without xara 
twy isowy, ‘ with one’s hand on the victims.’ 
EmiTiaw. 
Il. 23 ¢er, 37 (‘censure’). 
emtrimov. 
III. 47 (‘fine,’ ‘ penalty ’). 
emitimoc. 
fr. 129 (‘in possession of one’s civic rights’). 
emir pero. 


II. 29, 30; III. 41, 43, 45, 48, 51, 63, 65, 69, 70; V. 31 des; 
VIII. 20; XI. 32; XII. 5. 
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Meanings and constructions. 
(i) ‘to permit ’ something objectionable. 
(1) With dative of the person permitted, and infinitive 
indicating the thing permitted: III. 41, 65. (2) With the ~ 
person permitted in the accusative, as subject of the infini- 
tive: III. 63, 69; XII. 5. (3) With the person affected in 
the accusative, and the passive infinitive: III. 45, 48, 70. 
(4) With accusative of the objectionable thing expressed or 
understood, with or without a following infinitive: II. 43, 51. 


(ii) ‘to refer’ to arbitration. 


II. 29 (see s.v. Siarra), 30 (followed by ore ra dixaca Stayvo- 
vat); V. 31 des. 

(iii) ‘ to entrust to.’ 
VIII. 20 (... add’ Erépa av ret epi robtwy emirpérew). 

There remains the disputed XI. 32: odxody od dei zpoct- 
xe buag Toic robrov Adyog Tov voy, Ovd émiTpéTELY, OVD 
20iZew civae ypapac x.t.4. Wyse says: “The omission of an 
object and the ‘flatness’ of i@iZe» induce Albrecht to con- 
jecture 000 émirpémey obdevi vopiZew iva ypagpac «.7.r.” Both 
arguments are invalid ; the only change required is to omit 
the comma after émirpérev. Translate then with Roussel: 
“Vous ne devez pas permettre ni laisser s’implanter |’habi- 
tude qu’on intente des actions publiques ...” The verb 
20iZw (in the active) is frequent enough in Plato but rather 
rare in the Orators: Isoc. 1. 15 ; 2. 29; 3. 57; 5. 118; 11. 263 
I2. 210; 15. 184; Aesch. 1. 17; Dem. 8.33; 20. 68 ; 24. 218. 
It occurs here only in Isaeus. 

éwirpiroc. 
fr. 79 (tEaxosiare Spaxuatc émirpirace, ‘600 dr. at 334 °/,’). 
' emirpoTrebw. 
I. 9, 10, 30; V. 10; VI. 13, 14,16; VII.6; VIII. 42.—‘ To 
be (become) the guardian of,’ with accus.; in passive, ‘to be 
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award.’ On the Attic tutela see Wyse, pp. 176, 190-2, and 
notes on V. 10, Vi. 13, and XI. 27. 


éwitpoToc. 


I. 10; V. 10; VI. 36, 57 dzs, 58; XI. 27. 


émitvy Xavu. 


III. 14, 25 (both of tmiruydvrec, ‘ chance comers’). 


emipavera. 
VII. 13 (érepavecav teva éwoinae, ‘created a sensation,’ S.-J.). 
—Though the adj. ériparije is frequent, this noun is very rare 
in classical Greek. It recurs Isoc. 6. 104 (wrongly given in 
Preuss’s Index as 15. 104) and 10. 17 (a repetition of 6. 104), 
in the plural, ‘distinctions’; Ps.-Dem. 61. 26 (‘distinction ’) ; 
Plato Adc. /. 124 C, ‘ eminence,’ ‘ distinction.’ 


Emipipw. 
VII. 13 (airiay, ‘bring a charge’); VIII. 39 (ra évara, 
‘ present the gth day offerings’) ; X. 23 (‘to adduce,’ ‘ bring 
forward the name of’). 

éripOovoc. 
II. 23 (mpaypa, ‘ odious’). 


eTLXELpew. 


III. 77; XI. 29; XII. 3 (otrwe adikw wpaynate emrxepioat, 
‘that he attempted so wicked an action’). 


éroveldioroc. 
II. 41 (wpaypa, ‘shameful ’). 
Ena. 


II. 29, 34. 
émrakaineKa. 
IV. 29. 
émraxie. 


VI. 60. 
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, 
érrakdotot. 


md #2. 

iw eXia. 
fr. 25, 63.—fr. 25: mpooriuypara’ tore pév tiva év Tole vopag 
wpiouiva KaTa Twv adtkovvTwy, Gowep 7) etrweXia wap’ ‘laai@ 
tv ry wxaTa AvoxXéove (Harp.). fr. 63: hv 88 (sc.  érwSedla) 
txrov Tov tiyumpatog, we "loatog év ty mpdg EvxAsidny mept 
xwpiov (Pollux 8. 48). 


> , 
eTwria. 


fr. 43, 128.—fr. 43: émwvia rédog éori rd emt rH wry Sddpuevor, 


ein 0” av tows H méutrn® "Ioatog év ty cat ’EAraydépov kai 
Anpopavovg Kav tH mpd¢ TAnwédAcuov avrwyosia (Harp.). 
fr. 128: as fr. 43.—The amount is unknown: Boeckh thought 
it was I per cent. 


erwvupoc. 
V. 38 (Eurpoobev roy éxwvipwy, ‘in front of the statues of the 
Eponymous Heroes’). 
Epavoc. 


XI. 43 (in plural, ‘sums lent without interest’). 


tpyaSopat. 
V. 35, 45 (both with double accus.); VI. 20 ({nuiaw sip- 
yaonivoc, ‘having committed a wrongful act.’ See Wyse’s 
note). 

épyaoTijpiov. 
III. 22 (‘factory ’). 

Epyov. 

I. 9, 13, 353; Il. 32 des, 35, 38, 44; III. 11, 22,27, 55; IV. 15; 
VI. 12; VII. 8, 12, 18, 19, 26, 38, 41; VIII. 14; XI. 31, 
42, 48. 

Meanings. 
(1) ‘task,’ ‘business’: I. 9; III. 11, 27; IV. 15; VII. 41; 
(2) ‘act, ‘deed’: I. 13; VII. 8 18, 38; VIII. 14; XI. 331, 
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48; (3) in the dative, ‘actually,’ ‘in fact’: L 35; Ill. 55; 
VI. 12; VII. 19, 26; and opposed to Adyy, II. 32 dz, 35, 
38, 44; (4) ‘works (mines)’: III. 22 (ra %pya) ; (5) ‘the 
fact’: VII. 12; (6) ‘income’: XI. 42. 


épnpia. 
I. 2; Il. 12, 13, 20 d¢s; XII. 2.—‘ Loneliness’ through lack 
of friends and relatives, especially a son. 


Epnuoc. 
III. 61 (‘ vacant,’ of wKAnpor): V. 10 (dpgavoi Kai Epnuor, 
‘unprotected’; VI. 5; VII. 31, 42 (in these three of an 
olxog being left ‘ desolate ’). 


Epopat. 
I. 36 (pore); III. 66 (épicOa), 67 (pede); VI. 13 dis 
(épéoVa and tpouévwv), 53 (toorro) ; VIII. 39 (Zpdpuevos). 


Epyoua. 
I. 1,14, 15, 22; IJ. 9; ILI. 14; IV. 7, 10, 25; VI. 37, 39, 40; 
VEL. 34, 23; VEIL. 23; IX. 09,38, 27, 32; $35 AL. 38s he oe 
30, 34, 135 des. 

Epwraw. 


Jy. 123 11. 25; Vi. 12,42; VEEL. 33; FE. 63: Xhi ang Gem 


éoTia. 
fr. 84: ag’ Eoriag pveioBa’ “laatog év ry tpd¢ Kadvdava. 6 ag’ 
éatiag puvobpuevog ’AQnvaiog hy wavtwe, KAipy 88 Aaywv EnvETTO 
(Harp.). 

éariaw). 
III. 80; VIII. 9, 18, 20; IX. 21.—In III. 80 we have: 
qvayxaZero Gv imip rig yausriig yuvaic Oeopopopa éoriav 
Ta¢ yuvaikac, ‘to entertain the wives (of his fellow-demesmen) 
at the Thesmophoria’ (a festival in honour of Demeter and 
Persephone), F. Wyse says: ‘This banquet is mentioned 
nowhere else, and it is idle to make conjectures about its 


, 899239 
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place among the ceremonies of the Thermophoria.’—For 
VIII see yawoc.—IX. 21: rag Ovoiacg tv aiowep of addor 
’AOnvaior éoti@vrat, ‘the sacrifices at which all the Athenians 
entertain one another’ (F.). 

Eo yaroc. 


I. 39 (dvefdn); LIT. 47 (rewpiac). 
éraipa. 

III. 6, 13, 15, 24, 45, 48, 52 dzs, 55 dzs, 70, 71; IV. Io. 
ératpela. 


fr. 29 (‘ political club’). 


trepog (arepoc, Oarepoc). 


I. 22 dis, 25 dts, 38, 39, 40; II. 11, 19; III. 50 des, 58, 74; 
1V. 24, 28; V. 16, 33 dzs, 36 dts, 37; VI. 6 dts, 7, 40, 61; 
VII. 1, 19, 40, 44; VIII. 20, 24, 35, 36; X. 1, 4 “er, 7, 9, 12, 
17 bis; XI. 18, 21, 49, 50 dts; fr. 7, 13 F., 31.—The Oar- 
form occurs I. 22, 38; III. 74; X. 4. 


ert. 

(1) ‘Still? of time. 
I. 10, 14; II. 27, 47; V. 14, 44; VI. 14, 23 (Ist), 36, 45, 65; 
VII. 15; VIII. 7, 29 (1st), 32, 36; IX. 2; X. 4. 

(2) ‘ Further,’ ‘Next.’ 
Ls 286, 22, 25, 2975.32; Ti..45; Til. 28). 70, 20; 1V.46, 3% 
26 bis; V. 42,47; VI. 12, 15, 33, 43, 46,63, 64; VIII. 6, 21, 
29 (2nd), 35; IX. 12, 14, 21, 37; XI. 19, 43; XII. 6. 

(3) ‘Still...’ (followed by a comparative). 

I. 8, 13, 18; IIl. 42, 63; IV. 1; VI. 23 (2nd), 61; VIII. 34; 
IX. 16; X. 11; XI. 15; fr. 66, 130. 


Erommoc. 


XII. 10 (fromog & sini dudoa . . .). 
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i 
éroiudrepov (adverb). 


IV. 14 (‘ more readily, ‘more easily’). 


¥ 
éroc. 


II. 4, 15, 453 III. 1, 2, 9, 31, 57, 58, 78; IV. 8, 29; V. 7, 355 
VI. 6, 14 Zev, 18, 19, 29; VII. 38; VIII. 8; XI. 42; XID. 11. 


= 
év. 


I. 11, 20, 29, 43; II. 14 des, 15, 19, 21, 32 ds, 43; IV. 14, 18; 
V..35. 373 VI.9, 10; VL. 1, 14; 96, 49:3. EX.'4).5, 25,26 34; 
XI. 19, 29; fr. 30.—Of these 30 cases, 21 qualify a participle 
(gpov@y 13 t., dw 5 t. (all in IX), Staxeiusvog, vowr, and 
merovOwe once each); 6 an infinitive (wouiv, 5 t., ppoveiy 
once); 3 an indicative (ippdve: VI. 9; vida XI. 29; cixe fr. 
30 = 2 EF). 

evouluwy. 
VI. 18 (‘ fortunate ’). 

evepyecia. 
VII. 11 (plural, ‘ benefits’). 

evepyetiw. 
IV. 31; VII. 4, 8. 

evepyérne. 
VII. 36, 45; IX. 31. 

ev One. 


III. 50 (‘ foolish,’ ‘ simpleminded ’). 


evbiwe. 
III. 57; VII. 15; IX. 20; X. 1—‘ Immediately.’ Note IX. 
20 axotwy toivuy travta ... Ev0iwe ix waidiov. Under ix ‘as 
soon as he reached the age of reason’ was wrongly given as 
Prof. Forster’s translation: his rendering is ‘hearing of this 
in childhood.’ Perhaps the force of eiwe might be given 
by ‘ while he was still only a child.’ 
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evOvorxia. 


VI. 3, 43, 52, 59 (all dative sg., with sioeAOciv or eiorévac) ; 
VII. 3 (acc. pl.).—‘ A direct action,’ ‘an action on the merits.’ 


ev0uc. 
1. az: TH. 9,483. TV. 20; Vi. 84, 98, 353 VE. 23; 2L@ 
—Strengthened both times in III. by wapaypija. 


EUKpLVIIC. 
X. 2 (‘ distinct,’ ‘clear’: here ‘easy,’ of a eeayvware, ‘decision’ 
by the Court. In the Orators again only Isoc. Ep. 11 
cwuatiwv ovK eixptvéc, ‘not fully recovered’ from illness. 
From Plato Ast quotes the adverb eixpwas only, dilucide, 
clare: Soph. 242 C, Rep. 564 C). 


” 
évuvola, 


b. 2,30; Vi. 23 Vilva; Vi..6;.1X.49%4 Xe% 
evvutKkdc. 
fr. 160 (Pollux 2. 58). In the Orators: Dem. 57. 1 (compara- 


tive). The adverb Isoc. 11. 3; 12. 237; Hyp. 2. 19; 15 t. 
in Dem. Plato has it Hzpp. Mazor 291 E. 


” 
éuvouc. 


I. 29 (comparative) ; VII. 45. 


»” 
evopKoc. 


II. 47; VI. 2 (both ra edopxa with YnpiZecOa ‘to give a 
verdict in accordance with your oath’). 


evTopéiw. 
VII. 8 (with -rapyépiov, ‘to raise the amount of money 
needed’); XI. 47 (roAAwv ypnudtwy evroper, ‘being in 
affluent circumstances’). 
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> , 
e€uTopta. 


XII. 3 (rpoping re cal evmopiac, ‘not merely his daily bread 
but also the comforts of life’). 


v 
euTopog. 


VII. 9; XI. 38 (‘ well-to-do’). 


evpnua. 
IX. 26.—Used here in the sense of ‘stroke of luck,’ ‘ wind- 
fall,’ ‘something all to the good,’ Fr. audbaine, de largent 
trouvé, as in Lys. fr. 16. 1; Isoc. 20. 13; and perhaps Ant. 
i. a6. 

evploxw. 
I. 30, 42,47; I]. 11; IV. 20; VII. 37,41; VIII. 12 des, 35 ; 
XI. 42, 44, 45, 49; XII. 2, 11. 


evasBiw. 


VI. 49 (‘to behave reverently towards,’ with rpd¢ and accus.). 


evaeBinc. 
VI. 49 (ypaupara ... ceuva «cat evoe3n, ‘solemn and pious 
terms,’ F.). sg 
evovvotroc. 
fr. 161 (we Ioatvg evodvonra, Pollux 2. 58). In the Orators: 
Isoc. 15. 172 (Athens is not) ‘easily envisaged as a whole’ ; 
Aesch. 3. 118 (the Cirrhaean Plain is) ‘clearly visible as a 
whole.’ Not in Plato, but frequent enough in Aristotle, of 
both ocular and mental vision. 


evTuxéw. 
VI. 18 (see émtecxc). 


evYouat. 


VIII. 16 (‘ pray’). 
spiny. 
IV. 21 (middle, with genitive : ‘covet,’ ‘crave to get’). 
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€x Opa. 
I. 9, 32, 33; Il. 29, 40; VII. 11, 12, 29 ds, 33, 43, 44; XII. 8. 
—The object of the enmity is expressed by wpé¢ with the 
accus. in I, 9 (wpd¢ aAAnAove EyOpav aveidovro) ; II. 40; VIL. 
11, 29 (2nd), 33. The plural, ‘feelings of enmity,’ occurs 
Wil. 81,32, $3. 


é\ Opvc. 
I. 7; II. 29; V. 10, 13, 30, 33; IX. 31; Ey@orog I. 10; V. 
40; VI. 55; IX. 16, 23, 36. 


EVOpwe. 


VIL. 8 (2. Exovreg mpde adAyAove, ‘being at enmity with one 
another’). 


v 


EXw. 


I. 5, 6,7, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 22, 26 dis, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 
36, 44, 51; II. 3, 4 dzs, 6, 9, 11 des, 18 des, 27 bis, 28, 33, 35 dz, 
42; ILI. 1, 9, 10, 17, 22, 28 dzs, 36, 37, 39, 45, 49, 54, 59, 63, 
65, 70, 71, 73, 74 O88, 77, 78; IV. 6,9, 22, 25, 983 V. 13; 34 
21 bis, 26, 27, 29, 30, 34, 45, 46; VI. 2, 3, 4,7, 12 dts, 23, 30, 
35, 41, 43, 47, 63; VII. 4,-7, 8, 9, 14, 15, 16,17, 18, 21, 24, 26, 
31, 32, 37, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45; VIII. 2, 5 des, 8, 15, 21 des, 20, 
30, 40 dts, 41, 43 dts, 44, 45; IX. 1, 3, 6, 7, 18, 19, 20, 22, 26, 
27 bis, 28; X. 3, 4, 5, 8 des, 11 des, 12, 14 bis, 15 dts, 18 des, 
19 der, 20, [21], 23 dts, 24; XI. 4, 6, 8, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
19 bis, 22, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30, 34, 35 425, 37, 39 bts, 47 dts, 49, 
50; XII. 5,7, 11; fr. 15 (6 F.), 26 (8 F.), 29 (1 F.), 30 (2 F.), 
129 (33 F.), 130 (34 F.).— Various uses :— 


(1) With an adverb. 


I. 6, 12, 13, 18, 26 ds, 30, 34, 35; II. 11 d¢s, 27; III. 17, 37, 
39; VI. 41; VII. 4, 8, 17, 21, 24, 26; VIII. 5, 30; X. 3; XI. 
8, 39; fr. 29, 30, 129.—Among these note: I. 13 (we eye mpc 





one 


35, 


bis, 


49, 


) 37; 
XI. 


Tpo¢ 
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nuag, ‘how he felt towards us’) ; II. 27 (we 88 Exe, yw emideiEw, 
‘I will put the facts of the case before you,’ F.) VI. 41 (ra 
tvdov we sie, ‘the state of affairs in the house,’ F.); fr. 29 
(rpd¢ Xonar’ Exe aisxpwe, ‘to be possessed by a discredit- 
able passion where money is concerned,’ F.) Add VI. 35 


(ravta piv Of Tovroyv Tov tpdmov eixe, ‘so much for these 
transactions,’ F.). 


(2) ‘ To be able to, with infinitive. 
IV. 6,9; V. 35; VI. 12 ds; VIII. 15, 29; X. 11, 14 des, 18, 


23; XI. 4, 6, 13, 14, 19, 30, 34, 47; XII. 7.-—For the infinitive 
we twice find érwe and the optative: IX. 18: X. 19. 


(3) ‘ Zo incur, 


I. 29 (ameariav); VIII, 43 (airiav), 44 (Svedoc); IX. 20 
(airiav); XI. 39 (uéuyer). 


(4) Jn various phrases. 


II. 3 (@pay, ‘to attain a fit age’ for marriage), 4 (nAcxiay, 
same sense); V. 13, XI. 16 (jovyiay, ‘to take no action’) ; 
VI. 23 (rabrny tiv HAckiav Exovroc, ‘at his age’); VIII. 8 
(nAuctay, as IT. 4) ; LX. 28 (®pav radebecPa, ‘to be old enough 
to go to school’); XII. 11 (déarrav, ‘to have under considera- 
tion,’ of an arbitrator); fr. 15 (cuyyvwpny, ‘to show indulgence.’ 
Also VII. 14, &¢ éwimedAtiag Eyer, ‘to cherish, ‘take care of’) 

He does not use oyiow, and has isxov 5 t. only: the 
sense is ‘ took to wife, except fr. 26 6 de Avowmévng Eoxe Ta 
Tatpwa mavra, ‘ obtained possession of.’ The other four places 


are: ITT. 10, 77; VII. 7, 18. 
Ewe (‘ until,’ ‘ while’). 
‘Until’: I. 10; VII. 8; VIII. 37; ‘while’: VI.9; VII. 14. 
éwe (‘dawn’), 


VIII. 24 (tig Ew. . . siceveyxeiv, ‘to bring next morning’), 
Cc 
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Z. 


Caw. 
I. 1, 10, 27, 34, 39, 44, 46; II. 10, 15, 25, 27, 36, 37, 45; III. 
8,55, 58; IV. 22; V.¢; VI. o, 81, 13, 26, 96; VIL. 8, 3 ts 
17, 39,43; VIII. 7, 29, 31 dts, 32 bis, 43; IX. 34; XI. 5, 
12, 26. 
Cevyoc. 
V. 43; VI. 33 (in both with dpc«dy, ‘a pair of mules’). 


Znpia. 
I. 39 (‘penalty’); VI. 20 (‘wrongful -act,’ ‘misdemeanour’: 
see Wyse’s note); VII. 23 (‘loss, ‘damage’); XI. 20 (as 
VII. 23). 


Znpurdw. 
I. 23; IV. 11; V. 21 ds; X. 16.—All passive ; ‘to be fined ’ 


IV. 11, ‘to suffer damage’ in the other passages. 


Znréw. 


La; 11. 26, 273 Vi. tz, 29; Vil. 39; VUE. 9, 14 de, 373 
IX. 2; XI. 4, 36; fr. 30 (2 F.). 


H. 


} (‘either,’ ‘ or’). 

I. 11, 18, 22 d2s, 34, 38 d2s, 39 quater, 44, 45; II. 1, 4, 7, 15, 
21 bts, 27 bts, 39; IL]. 6, 8, 9 fer, 10 fer, 20, 24 dis, 27, 32, 35, 
41, 45 dts, 48, 51, 58 d¢s, 63, 74 des, 78 bis, 79 bis; IV. 7 dis, 
10 bis, 16 bts, 22,30; V.5, 17, 21, 34,45; VI. 9 des, 13, 14 des, 
15, 16 ter, 25, 26 51 guater, 56, 59, 64, 65; VII. 40 dis; 
VIII. 8, 9 dzs, 32 dts; IX. 18, 31, 37; X. 2, § des, 11, 12, 17, 
18 dis, 24 ter; XI. 4, 5 guinquies, 19, 31; XII. 2 des, 10; 
fr. 66 (18 F.). 





37 3 


15, 
35, 
bis, 
bts, 
bis ; 
) 17, 
103 
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} (‘than’). 
I. 6, 13, 20, 25, 27, 34, 36, 40, 41, 43 des, 46; II. 5, 15, 19, 22, 
25, 35; III. 1, 2, 17, 27, 20, 31, 54, 57,64; IV. <4> (add’ a), 
5, 12, 23 dzs, 24, 28, 31; V. 23, 36, 37, 43, 473; VI. 14, 30, 34, 
47, 53, 60; VII. 3, 33; VIII. 6, 11, 28, 30 ds, 35, 45; IX. 1, 
3, 10, 13, 16, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 31, 36; X. 12 (aAX’ h), 23; 
XI. 3,6, 41, 49; XII. 7 des, 8 des, 10, 11; fr. 133 (37 F.). 


i}. 
ti. 93; Hl. 35; V..2, 33; Vil. 263. VI. 10,332 TA. se 
XII. 9 dts, 10.—% wov III. 35; VIII. 33; § wv elsewhere. 
i} mou recurs in the Orators as follows (with or without ye, 
which seems to make no difference) : And. 1. 24, 86, 90; [4.] 


° 27; Lys. 2.37, 303. [6.]. 125 7..85.18.]. 885 18.365 88.8 


69; 25.17; 27.15; 30.17; Isoc. [1.] 49; 4. 138; 8. 24; 
15. 33, 70; Ep. II. 15; Aesch. 2. 88; Dem. 23. 76, 79; 
24. 533 55.18; [61.] 30; Lyc. 71 des; Din. 1.57. It means 
‘forsooth’ in And. [4.] 27; Dem. 24. 53; 55.18; Lyc. 71 
dts; Din. 1. 57; ‘surely,’ ‘certainly’ in Lys. 2. 37, 39; and 
‘all the more,’ ‘ a fortior’ in the other passages. In Is. 3. 35 
it seems to mean ‘obviously’; in 8. 33 it means ‘all the 
more.’ 
2: 

VII. 45; VIIL. 46 (both 9 Sika gore, ‘in accordance with 
justice,’ F.). 

: Baw. 
I. 10; VIII. 31; X. 12; fr.90 (26F.). See dierec. 


Nyéoua. 
I. 6 d¢s, 10, 17,24, 26 dis, 28, 40, 51; Il. 1; III. 22, 62, 77; 
IV. 5; V. 8 d¢s, 23, 32,46; VI.8; VII. 20; IX. 3, 6, 13, 20, 
25, 26, 29; X. 15; XI. 15; fr. 15 (6 F.), 90 (26 F.), 131 
(35 F.). 
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nodtwe. 
Il. 5 (fdov), 21; III.9; XII. 7.—In II. 5 ‘more gladly’ ; in 
the others, with a verb of asking, ‘I should like to ask.’ 


Hon. 
I. 14,41; III. 17. 31, 55 des, 57,64; IV. 18, 21, 27,31; VI. 14, 
19, 26,60; VII. 13, 18, 36, 42; VILI. 10, 12, 30 des, 34; IX.15; 
XI. 10, 11, 12, 15, 22, 31, 32, 33, 34.—‘ Already,’ ‘ere now,’ 
‘now.’ 


nkw. 
Baars Tl. 96, O03 15. 2, ae, Bs SV. Os 9 1S, 
a3: Vil. 2, 3,273 VEEL. 25,93; 1X. 28;.483 A. 2; Abi, 
30. Meanings: (i)‘come, simply, VI. 27; VIII. 21. (ii) 
‘return, VII. 27; (iii) with sig rovro and genitive, ‘ito reach 
such a pitch of,’ 1.2; IV. 24; VI. 43; XI. 14; (iv) ‘to come 
forward’ as a litigant, in the other passages. 


HABo¢. 
IX. 11 (‘foolish’). Recurs in the Orators; Ant. II. B. 3; 
Lys. I. 10 (advb.), 10.16; Hyp. 5.23; Dem. 7. 26, 14. 26, 
31. 11, 47. 30. 

nAtKkia. 
II. 4,6, 7,12; VI. 23; VII. 14, 33,41; VIII. 8.—‘ Time of 
life.’ 

nAroe. 
VI. 40 (wepi nAtov dvouac).—For this use of the sun to indi- 
cate time the other Orators have: Lys. 1. 22 nAlov deduxdrocg, 
35 wept HAlov dvouac ; Aesch. 1. 10 ply dv HAtog avioyy, tbid. 
mpo HAiov Seduxdrog, 3. 132 ap’ Alou avidvrog péxpt Svopévor ; 
Dem. 15. 22 pd #Aliov dévroge. Their other mentions of the 
sun are few: And. 1.68; Hyp. 6.5; Aesch. 2. 41, 3. 260; 
Dem. 18. 27, 270; 19.267; Lyc. fr. 75 (roAude Ziv Kal rd Tod 
HAlou pw par). 
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jusic (nominative only). 
I. 4, 10, 17, 19, 21, 35, 37, 39, 42, 46; II. 3 dzs, 5, 8, 30, 32; 
III. 3, 72; IV. 31; V. 4, 8, 9,13, 14 d¢s, 19, 21 des, 22, 25, 26, 
29, 31 des; VI. 62; VIII. 13, 15 ter, 16, 32, 43; X. 1, 21; 
XI. 9, 10,12; XII. 2, 7, 8, 10, 11.—On sic of one person in 
the Orators see Wyse on VII. 37. 


nuépa. 
hi. 33, 73 V. og 103. TA. 1973 &, a 19% (C5 FD 


nuérepoc. 
I. 3, 4, 10, II, 12, 15, 28, 39, 42 dzs, 44, 46 dts, 50; II. 3, 11; 
III. 2, 3 dts, 4, 5, 6, 10, 13, 16 d¢s, 22, 36, 37, 38, 41 des, 43, 
48, 54,72, 77; V. 4, 5, 6 dts, 7, 11, 12, 15 dzs, 16, 19, 30, 31, 
41,47; VI. 16; VII. 37; VIII. 1, 8, 13, 14; IX. 30; X. 21, 
23; XI. 11, 12, 21, 29; XII. 4, 5 dzs, 8, 9 des, 10, 11. 

4 

nukAnprov. 
VII. 6, 7, 10, 25,44; XI. 1, 3, 5, 19, 21, 22, 24 dzs, 26, 27, 29, 
30, 33, 34- 

juove. 


VI. 38; VII. 19; XI. 50 (always ra npicea). 


yucraXavrov. 


VII. 44; XI. 41, 42, 45. 


€ , 


nvixa. 


{I. 42; XI. 13. 


naovxia. 


V. 13; XI. 16.—See under éxw (4). 
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¢ 4 
nTTaw. 


IV. 11; V. 21 d¢s.—In the aor. passive, of defeat in a suit. 


HTTov. 


IV. 5; VII. 16, 24; X. 2; XI. 39, 50.—With pndiv, ‘none 
the less,’ except VII. 24 ri yap ijrrov...; ‘ For what detri- 
ment...?’ (F.), and X. 2 ‘less.’ 


Correction in Part II. 


See above under evBéwe. 


(To be continued.) 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 





THE BERKELEIAN IDEA OF SENSE. 


THE BERKELEIAN IDEA was misunderstood in Berkeley's 
day, and it is still misunderstood in many quarters. 
Dr. Arbuthnot wrote to Swift on October 19th, 1714: 
“Poor philosopher Berkeley has now the idea of health, 
which was very hard to produce in him; for he had an idea 
of a strange fever upon him...” Some sixty years later, 
Beattie made a satirical attack on Berkeley, in the course 
of which he wrote: “ My neck, Sir, may be an idea to 
you, but to me it is a reality, and an important one too. 
Where is the harm of my believing, that, if in this severe 
weather, I were to neglect to throw (what you call) the idea 
of a coat over the idea of my shoulders, the idea of cold 


would produce the idea of such pain and disorder as might 
possibly terminate in my real death?” * And only the 
other day Professor R. I. Aaron said with regard to 
Berkeley’s account of the sensible world, that Berkeley 
“rejected representationalism, but retained representa- 


973 


tions. 

Arbuthnot’s pleasantry, Beattie’s satire, and Aaron’s 
epigram rest on an un-Berkeleian conception of the idea 
of sense. The idea is never a representation, but always 
a presentation. Berkeley did not use phrases like “the idea 
of a coat,” or “the idea of shoulders”; his ideas of sense 
are sensible, not mental; they are visible and tangible 
things; they are ideas that are, not ideas of. We know 
that before he penned the Principles he understood this 


1In references to the Three Dialogues (abbrev. Hylas) I give the 
page number of Fraser’s edition of the Works (1901), vol. 1. In 
references to the other works I give Berkeley’s section number. 

* Essay on Truth, 3rd ed., p. 275. 

*Proc. Aristotelian Soc., 1938-9, p. 183. 
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issue, and was on his guard; for he wrote in his note- 
book: “The using the term ‘idea of’ is one great cause 
of mistake.”* In the Principles there is, I think, only 
one instance of the term idea of prefixed to a particular 
of sense, viz., “ By sight I have the ideas of light and 
colours.” The words are really a quotation from Locke.* 
They occur in section 1; and perhaps Berkeley let the 
phrase stand there on purpose, in order to appear at the 
outset less revolutionary than he was; but the last sentence 
of the section shows that throughout it he is speaking of 
ideas which constitute the world of sense, and do not copy 
or represent it. 

Now if Berkeley did not mean by idea pale little 
pictures of reality, why does he use the term, and what 
does he mean by it? I summarize the answer to those 
questions in the determinations, immediacy, significance, 
passivity, and givenness. Berkeley called all things of 
sense ideas in order to mark his conviction that they are 
immediately perceived, that they possess significance, that 
they are passive, and are given to man. 

We must begin by distinguishing the idea of sense from 
the idea of the imagination. It is not surprising that 
Berkeley should use the same term for the objects of the 
two faculties. Locke had done so; so had the Cartesians; 
and it is quite proper to do so, because, although no one 
can explain the ‘remaining over’ of the image, we must 
accept the brute fact; somehow that which I sense becomes 
that which I imagine and think. Berkeley marks this 
continuity by calling both objects ideas; and then he sets 


*C.P.B. 670, cf. 117; see also Principles, 36, 38, 41, etc., where he 
distinguishes, with regard to food, pain, dress, etc., between ideas that 
are and ideas of. 

5 Essay, 111, 9, 9; the passage is given in extenso in the Theory of 
Vision, 130. A few other instances of idea of occur in the Principles; 
these are (a) cases of adjectival genitive, e.g. ‘‘ideas of sense,’’ ‘‘ideas 
of touch,’’ etc., (b) in objections or denials, e.g. 10, 67, 84, 116, 138, 
(c) idea-images, not ideas of sense, e.g. 98, 112, 119, 140, 153. 
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to work on the complementary task of establishing their 
distinctness. Several of his critics have stressed the con- 
tinuity at the expense of the distinctness, and by doing so 
have sacrificed a basic ratio of the Principles, viz., that as 
the idea-image is to the human will, so is the idea-thing to 
the divine will. 

The idea-thing (idea of sense) is real; the idea-image 
(idea of imagination) is less real. The idea-thing is the 
original, of which the other is a copy. The idea-image is 
relatively “faint, weak, and unsteady”; the idea-thing is 
“more affecting, orderly, and distinct.” The idea-thing 
is “less dependent’”® on the human mind; and that less 
dependence works out as virtual independence. Relative 
terms, not absolute, are used; for there is an element in 
the imagination, which is not of man; and there is an 
element in sensation, which is of man; but for practical 
purposes Berkeley treats the idea-image as framed or 
feigned by me, and the idea-thing as imprinted on my mind 
by God. I can at will produce and change the idea- 
image; of the idea-things, “the far greater part”’ are 
beyond man’s power to produce or change. 

Now if Berkeley intended such a world of difference 
between the object of sense and the object of the imagina- 
tion, why did he invite confusion and misunderstanding by 
naming the object of sense idea? Locke could do so, 
because his idea of sense is a mental copy of the thing of 
sense; but Berkeley’s idea of sense is the thing, and is no 
copy. Why did he not make the distinction perfectly plain 
by calling the thing a thing, as others do? He answers 
that question himself. Admitting that it sounds harsh 
to say, “ We eat and drink ideas, and are cloathed with 
ideas,” he asserts that it is true all the same, because we 
do in fact eat and drink and wear what we immediately 


* Principles, 33, 36; Hylas, 452. N.B.—Dawes Hicks, Berkeley, p. 
109, says they are ‘‘no less dependent.’’ Surely this is a slip? 
* Principles, 146. 5 Principles, 38, 39. 
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perceive by the senses. The term thing will not do; for 
(1) it suggests a non-significant entity outside the range 
of mind, and (2) it includes in its denotation the res 
cogitantes, the thinking, active beings, as well as unthink- 
ing, passive things. He does not press the point, however ; 
he will not stand out for a disputable term, provided 
the indisputable facts are recognized. Speaking of sun, 
moon, and stars, etc., he writes: “If by ideas you mean 
fictions and fancies of the mind, then these are no ideas. 
If by ideas you mean immediate objects of the under- 
standing, or sensible things, which cannot exist unperceived, 
or out of a mind, then these things are ideas. But, whether 
you do or do not call them ideas, it nfatters little. The 
difference is only about a name.” ® 

We have shown that Berkeley carefully distinguished 
sense from imagination, and we are now in a position to 
attack our main problem, the determination of the idea of 
sense. Berkeley did not intend the idea to be taken as a 
mental product, like imagery; what then did he intend by 
it? He intended it, first and foremost, to convey his 
central tenet about the manner of perception. The root 
notion of the idea of sense is immediacy. Immediacy 
guarantees direct awareness, and cuts away representations 
at a stroke. The object of sense is immediately present 
to the sense; what I sense, I sense. Having made that 
point, Berkeley has virtually established his case against 
matter. He knows there is no matter, because what we see 
is there to see. Beattie says it is absurd to try to throw 
an idea of a coat over an idea of shoulders; and Berkeley 
says: “Yes; quite so; but there is one thing more absurd, 
namely, the attempt to throw a material coat which cannot 
be seen over material shoulders which cannot be felt.” 
The immediate objects of sight and touch, etc., are, for 
him,*° the things of sense; there is no tertium quid between 


® Hylas, 471. ” Principles, 1 et passim. 
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subject and object. The objects of sense are “perfectly 
known, there being nothing in them which is not per- 
ceiv'd.” ** Knowing them perfectly, he is in a position to 
know that there is no matter. 

The second and the third determinations of the 
Berkeleian idea might be called intrinsic, in that they 
describe properties of the idea itself. ‘‘ Since therefore 
the objects of sense exist only in the mind, and are withal 
thoughtless and inactive, I chose to mark them by the 
word idea which implies those properties.” *? I call these 
determinations significance and passivity, respectively. 

The idea of sense has significance, or is significant. 
Significant seems, all things considered, to be the best 
single word we have, to hit off the intention of the subtle 
phrase in the mind. Mind-dependent and mind-inherent 
are clumsy and incorrect. Mental, often used by recent 
expositors, is worse again; Berkeley rarely uses the word, 
and he never applies it to ideas of sense; indeed, by calling 
them “thoughtless” and “unthinking things,’ he labels 
them as non-mental. If they were mental, they could not 
be sensible; they could not be seen and touched. But the 
Berkeleian ideas of sense are, of course, sensible ideas. 
Again, if the ideas were mental, they would be part of the 
mind; and that they are not; for the mind is active, and 
the idea is passive. Berkeley will never allow the idea to 
be taken as a mode or constituent of mind. He expressly 
denies (sect. 49) that sensible qualities are in the mind 
“by way of mode or attribute,’ and he affirms that they 
are in the mind “only by way of idea’; that is, they “are 
in the mind only as they are perceiv’d by it.” They are 
perceivable things, not, of course, always actually in my 
mind, but, unlike matter, always perceivable, always within 
the range of mind. This thing, or that, can obviously 
come into my mind, stay awhile in my mind, and go out 


4 Principles, 87. ® Principles, 39. 
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of it. Its significance enables it to enter my mind, and, 
of course, it does not lose that significance when it leaves 
my mind. Thus the idea of sense, for Berkeley, is a 
symbol; and by symbol is meant not an unreal appearance, 
but a meaningful reality, a significant entity, like the print 
of this page. 

Significance-for-man is by no means the whole intention 
of the term, “in the mind’; and we must here introduce 
the distinction between the mind of man and the mind of 
God. Berkeley has no need of the distinction, as long as 
he remains at the negative stage of his argument; in many 
passages, notably those in which “only” is prefixed, in the 


mind means simply not in matter; but when he has to give 
positive content to the phrase, the distinction between 
divine and human becomes cardinal. Some critics credit 
the Berkeleian world with a merely intermittent existence, 
like that of Tinkerbell, the fairy, in Peter Pan; when 


members of the audience believe in fairies, she lives; when 
they disbelieve, she dies. The Berkeleian idea of sense 
is no fairy fancy; it “subsists not by itself”; for it is not 
in matter; but its Substance is the infinite Mind, not the 
finite. Berkeley nowhere teaches that you and I bring 
things into existence by thinking of them, keep them ‘in 
existence by thinking of them, and annihilate them by 
ceasing to think of them. He teaches the opposite. For 
him, the thing, the idea, is intermittently in the mind of 
man, just because it is permanently in the mind of God. 
Its esse is percipi or posse percipi, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case, in respect of the mind 
of man, because God never ceases to think and will its 
being. Therefore, the idea always possesses significance, 
whether or not man is perceiving that significance; and 
sensible reality is a great system of significant entities, 
upheld by the presence and power of God. 

We pass on to the passivity of the idea. This side of 
the philosophy is rather neglected. Everyone knows that 
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Berkeley denied matter, and affirmed that things are ideas. 
Do they weigh his complementary contention that all things 
of sense are entirely passive? When critics’* say that 
Berkeley is unanswerable, but unconvincing, they are 
probably separating the ideality of the Berkeleian world 
from its passivity. Convinced that there is nothing to be 
said for matter, they try to hold immaterialism without its 
background; they forget that Berkeley asserted a sensible 
world, which, in whole and in part, is passive, and lies 
“all-Danaé” to the spirit. 

This passivity is, for him, a matter of observation. 
“One idea or object of thought cannot produce, or make 
any alteration in another. To be satisfied of the truth of 
this, there is nothing else requisite but a bare observation 
of our ideas.”** It is a daring statement, made, let us 
remember, not about ideas of things, but about ideas that 
are things. Berkeley’s firm grip of the tenet, and his clear 
vision of its consequences are remarkable; there he is, 
observing his idea, as the botanist observes his specimen, 
not observing it generated, nor observing by means of it, 
but observing it; and he finds it powerless to make a change. 

Berkeley observes it; therefore it is there to observe. 
He is no subjectivist, maintaining that all is mind. He 
ever teaches the existence of the not-mind. He is a con- 
firmed dualist. He affirms spirit and idea, and affirms the 
one because he affirms the other. The ideas can be in the 
mind, just because they are not mind; and the mind realizes 
itself as active, because of its distinctness from the passive 
idea. “Duo sunt summa rerum genera, corpus et 
anima.” ** These “duo genera” dominate the Principles 
from cover to cover. The first section describes corpus; 
the second describes anima. From “all that endless variety 
of ideas,” he turns straight to “this perceiving, active being 
... 1 call mind, spirit, soul, or myself. By which words 
I do not denote any one of my ideas, but a thing intirely 


8 E.g. Hume. 4 Principles, 25. % De Motu, 21. 
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distinct from them.” At the central division of the book 
he speaks agaim of the “two heads” (86), ideas and spirits, 
which he describes, lower down (89), as “two kinds, 
intirely distinct and heterogeneous and which have nothing 
common but the name.” Ideas, like finite spirits, cannot 
subsist by themselves; therefore we may not sever the two 
kinds. Nor may we merge them: for Berkeley believed 
in a sensible world which is not material, as firmly as he 
believed in a spiritual world which is not sensible. “ The 
very being of an idea implies passiveness” (25); but the 
idea has being, not mere semblance of being; it is part of 
reality, an effect whose reality is guaranteed by the reality 
of the cause. 

The Berkeleian doctrine of cause follows from that of 
active spirit and passive idea."° There is one primary 
Cause; the only secondary causes are finite spirits. There 
are no material causes. Sensible bodies are collections of 
ideas, passive things, totally without power to act; they 
are effects, which are never causes. This is a plain, 
forthright doctrine, a corollary of immaterialism. I am 
not concerned here to attack or defend it; but, be it true 
or false, it clearly shows the objective character of the 
Berkeleian idea. That idea cannot be a fancy or subjective 
appearance; for it is part of an ordered system of real 
effects. Perhaps, too, I should point out that the doctrine 
of sole spiritual causality is closer to commonsense than 
appears at first sight. It is implied in the ordinary view 
of the animate and the inanimate. Wherever we find 
efficient causation, we look for the animate. We know 
ourselves as agents with a derived and limited power to 
cause changes; and as we exert that power, we may be 
aware, like swimmers in the sea, of a vaster -power, 
working in and around and through our efforts. It may 
well be that the so-called activity of inanimate things is 
only passivity in disguise; and perhaps when we attribute 

16 Principles, 25-32, 64-67 et passim. 
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ook action to wind and water and fire, etc., we are speaking 
‘its, metaphorically, like poets who, by an effort of empathy, 
ids, project their own incipient activity into things entirely 
‘ing passive. 

not Berkeley has, as well, a subsidiary doctrine of cause, 
two which also has its counterpart in common speech and 
ved thought. He almost concedes that the passive idea may 
; he be regarded as a cause in a secondary sense of that term. 
The The idea is a sign of what is coming; it cannot cause, in 
the the sense of produce; it can and does cause in the sense of 
t of signify. “Ideas are not anyhow and at random produced,’ 
lity there being a certain order and connexion between them, 

like to that of cause and effect.”** ‘The fire which I 

t of see, is not the cause of the pain I suffer upon my 
nary approaching it, but the mark that forewarns me of it.” 
here This is the causality of regular sequence. Berkeley calls 
s of it “‘the admirable connexion” of ideas; he accepts it, with 
they the reservation that it is not a necessary connexion. He 
lain, believed in the uniformities of nature and her laws; but 
am they are, for him, expressions of the will of God, not 
true effects of material causes. He goes a long way with 
| the mechanism; but the alleged net-work of interacting causes 
ctive is, in his view, a regular course of co-ordinated effects; 
real and he states that when mechanism attributes activity to 
trine passive presentations, and would explain change by cor- 
than poreal causes, it estranges “the minds of men from that 
view active principle, that supreme and wise spirit, in whom we 
find live, move, and have our being.” * 
know Here we reach the fourth determination of the 
er to Berkeleian idea of sense. The first, immediacy, deter- 
ly be mines its character for human perception. We perceive 
ower, it immediately, that is, directly. The second and third 
may determinations give the intrinsic character of the idea; it 
igs is is significant and passive. The fourth determination, 
ribute 





“ Principles, 64, 65, ef. 31, 59. 18 Principles, 66. 
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givenness, covers the other three, and brings to the point 
of focus what Berkeley believed about the purpose, the 
nature, and the source of the idea of sense. 

The givenness of the sensible world is the final impli- 
cation of the Berkeleian idea of sense. Answering the 
deism of his day, without naming it, Berkeley traced the 
sensible world, not to matter, not to the working of human 
mind or brain, but to the immediate operation of God. 
This was, for him, the great truth, “so near and obvious 
to the mind.” ** Sense-perception is idea-reception. The 
elements of the sensible world are ideas, because they are 
“perfectly known,” *° because they are near us, and we 
cannot mistake them, because they are passive, and cannot 
cause their own changes and movements. Our ideas they 
are, ours for use, or transient ownership; but we do not 
make them, nor know how to do so. God makes them, 
keeps them in being, shows them, imprints them; and man 
receives them, and perceives. 

To appreciate the givenness of the idea, readers of the 
Principles must distinguish sharply between production and 
reception. Berkeley often speaks of “my idea” and “our 
ideas,” when he is thinking of reception; but when he is 
thinking of production, they are God’s ideas. The book 
may be my book or thy book by gift or purchase, but 
through all changes of conventional ownership, it remains 
the author’s book. The chief terms, used by Berkeley, for 
the production are imprint and excite. Excite is said both 
of the imagination and of sensation. Man excites the 
idea-image, but not the idea-thing; only God excites the 
idea-thing. To excite is to stir up what is already there; 
and the term expresses the subjective factor in the per- 
ceptual process; it covers the dispositions of sentience, the 
looking to see, the listening to hear, the sniffing to smell, 
etc.; but the excitement is mainly a response, and 1s 


” Principles, 6, and 149. * Principles, 87. 
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ancillary to the imprinting. IJmprint is the first, the 
favourite and the characteristic term, employed by Berkeley. 
It expresses the symbolic, the “for-mind” character of the 
print; it expresses the external source of the printing. 
The “generative theory” is denied; ideas of sense “are 
not generated from within, by the mind itself, but im- 
printed by a spirit distinct from that which perceives 
them.” ** 

The artistry, probably conscious, with which the notion 
of the imprinted idea is gradually unfolded in the 
Principles, should be noted. Here is the term in the 
opening sentence of the book, “ideas actually imprinted on 
the senses.’” The modest phrase attracts no attention; for 
it dimly suggests the Lockeian idea, or some occurrence 
of obscure origin, like Hume’s impression. It is used 
again unobtrusively in section 3. In sections 19 and 20 
the question of the source of ideas is raised, and receives 
a negative answer. Matter does not do the imprinting. 
A little further on (29), another piece of negative infor- 
mation is forthcoming. J am not their source. “ The 
ideas imprinted on them (the senses) are not creatures of 
my will.” Thus the reader-is prepared for the full dis- 
closure of section 33: ‘ The ideas imprinted on the senses 
by the Author of nature are called real things.” 

If a twentieth-century reader wished to assimilate this, 
to many, curiosity of metaphysics, if he wished to make 
his own the Berkeleian doctrine of idea, let him set aside 
the familiar, subjective usage of the term idea; let him 
turn the searchlight, not inwards upon the working of his 
own mind, but outwards upon the massed procession of 
sense-data, successive and coexistent, which is our common, 
sensible world in time and space. He may pause for a 


% Principles, 90; note that ideas, things, and objects are used as 
synonyms in this section. 

The term imprint is also found in sections 44, 70, 74, 81, 90, and 
150. 


D 
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moment to reflect that he himself is mind and body, spirit 
and sensible, and, therefore, that he knows active and 
passive from within. Then let him turn back at once 
from the mirror to the window, and look out. Let him fix 
his attention on this sense-datum or that, upon those 
roseate hues, this fragrance, or the song of yonder thrush. 
Then he is observing, as Berkeley “observed,” the idea of 
sense. He is considering the general aspects of sensible 
objects, and noting the common features of the myriad 
things we see, and touch, and smell, and taste, and hear. 
Is it not true of these objects, all and sundry, that they 
are passive things which mean? Are they not significant 
realities, symbols, in the etymological sense of that word, 
meaningful entities which guide action and found 
knowledge? Along that line of thought, Berkeley reached, 
I believe, his great metaphor which transcends metaphor, 
and gives the quintessence of his philosophy of sense. 
“The steady, consistent methods of nature, may not unfitly 


be stiled the language of its Author, whereby He dis- 
covers His attributes to our view, and directs us how to 
act for the convenience and felicity of life.” ** Thus the 
ideas or passive symbols all around us, whose meaning the 
percipient takes, as the reader takes the meaning of a book, 
are, for Berkeley, in the last analysis utterances of eternal 
Reason, impressed expressions of divine Wisdom. 


A. A. LUCE. 


* Principles, 108; cf. 44, 65, 66, Alciphron, 1v, 5-15, Siris, 252-4. 
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THE modern discussions of this subject—including that by 
Leo in his history of Latin literature, recognized in Pauly- 
Wissowa as the best account of the togata—seem to rest 
on assumptions which are not fully capable of proof. In 
this article I will try to deduce from the extant fragments 
some fairly probable conclusions as to the nature of native 
Latin comedy. 

The toga was the ceremonial dress of Roman civilians. 
The term “fabula togata” was sometimes employed to 
include all native, i.e., non-Greek drama (tragedy, comedy, 
Atellane farce and mime); it does not seem to have been 
a very apt description of native comedy in particular, for 
native comedy seems to have dealt for the most part with 
lower-class life and very often with the life of country 
towns—places in which, as Juvenal tells us, no one put on 
the toga except as a shroud (iii. 171-2). Perhaps “fabula 
tunicata” would have been a more appropriate phrase; we 
remember Horace’s tunicatus popellus (Ep. 1. vii. 65), and 
indeed Naevius, the true founder of native drama, wrote 
a comedy called the Tunicularia, which contained topical 
references to the Compitalia and the Lares. However that 
may be, when the Romans wished to emphasize the fact 
that native comedy dealt with the petit peuple, they used 
the term tabernaria as a synonym for togata. Tabernae 
(pace Teuffel, Eng. Tr. 1, 25-6) are the poor homes of 
humble folk : 

pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
regumque turris. 
This point is made clear by Diomedes (Gram. Lat., Keil 1, 


489): secunda species est togatarum quae tabernarie 
D2 
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dicuntur, et humilitate personarum et argumentorum 
similitudine comoediis pares, in quibus non magistratus 
regesue sed humiles homines et prinuatae domus inducuntur, 
quae quidem olim, quod tabulis tegerentur, communiter 
tabernae uocabantur. Diomedes is here using togatae in 
the wider sense to include all drama not translated from 
the Greek : the first sub-division is praetextae, serious plays 
dealing with Roman history, in which magistrates might 
appear, clad in the purple-bordered toga praetexta; the 
second sub-division is tabernariae, stated by Diomedes to 
resemble comedy (i.e., palliatae) in plot and in the fact 
that the characters are not magistrates or kings, but 
ordinary folk, and that the houses (displayed in the back- 
scene) are (not palaces but) private residences. Festus, 
p. 352 M, adds: in iis cum hominibus excellentibus etiam 
humiles . . . plagiarti, serui denique et omnes qui ex 
tabernis honeste prodeant homines. This remark lays 
stress on the low class of many of the characters: kid- 
nappers (the post-Augustan sense of plagiarit, appropriate, 
e.g., for lenones, who certainly appeared in this kind of 
drama), slaves, and all kinds of people who might without 
loss of dignity (of which they possess none) “be seen” 
coming out of poor houses; but we also learn that persons 
of higher rank might occasionally appear. We must, 
therefore, reject the view expressed, e.g., in Wight Duff’s 
Literary History (p. 221), that “a slight deviation from 
the togata served to develop the fabula tabernaria—the 
comedy of tradesfolk and their ways.” The term togata, 
in its usual restricted sense, is identical in application with 
tabernaria, and the plays of Titinius, Afranius and Atta 
are all referred to as togatae. That native comedy did in 
fact devote its attention largely or mainly to humble folk 
and to the life of the country towns is just another instance 


1This reference to the mingling of the classes is supported by the 
fragments, and is directly opposed to what Ribbeck says (Gesch. I, 
p. 201). 
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of the workings of grauitas; Naevius paid dearly for 
satirizing the Scipios and Metelli. 

The togata is usually regarded as a reaction from the 
palliata, which had become too Hellenic for popular taste: 
in Rom erfolgte der so natiirliche Schritt erst um die Zeit 
des Terenz, vielleicht in beabsichtigem Gegensatz zu der 
in seinem Kreise herrschenden Vorliebe fiir griechische Sitte 
und Kultur (Ribbeck, Gesch. 1. 201) . . . auch hier zunachst 
in Reaktion gegen das Griechentum (Schanz, p. 141)... 
gewohnte sich . . . das weite Publikum die Ubersetzung 
aus dem Griechischen als etwas Veraltes anzusehn (Leo, 
Gesch. 374) (cf. Courbaud). It is true that we hear of 
no more composers of palliatae after the death of Turpilius 
(in 103 or 104, according to Jerome), and that one of the 
chief writers of togatae, Quinctius Atta, did not die until 
77 (also according to Jerome). Clearly, to prove that the 
togata was invented to satisfy a public grown weary of 
outlandish comedy, we must show (1) that the togata did 
not appear until after the palliata had begun to decline, 
(2) that the decline of the palliata was due, at least partly, 
to its exotic character. But neither of these premisses 
can be established. The three leading composers of togatae 
were Titinius, L. Afranius and T. Quinctius Atta. 
Afranius is stated by Velleius (2. 9. 3) to have been a con- 
temporary of Pacuvius and Accius, and _ elsewhere 
(1. 17. 1) to have lived in about the same time as Caecilius 
and Terence. The period of Pacuvius’ life is about 220 
to 130; Caecilius, born perhaps about 220, died about 168; 
Terence died in 159; Accius, born in 170, died later 
than 86. The inference seems to be that Afranius was 
active about the middle of the second century. As 
Titinius is usually regarded by modern writers as the 
founder of the togata, we must put him earlier still; Varro 
(Charis. GuK. 1. 241. 27: 6@n, ut ait Varro de latino 
sermone libro V, nullis aliis seruare conuenit quam Titinio, 


-Terentio, Attae) may be interpreted as putting Titinius 
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earlier than Terence, and at least one modern writer— 
Przychocki—regards Titinius as older than Plautus 
(Schanz, p. 144).?. This evidence, such as it is, suggests 
that togatae were already being composed during the hey- 
day of the palliata. And what evidence have we that the 
palliata became too Greek for popular taste? It is usually 
said to have become markedly more Greek with Caecilius, 
as Greek titles predominate with him, and he was held to 
excel in plot (a remark which presumably implies that he 
had the sense to choose well-constructed originals and to 
keep closely to their main structure). The plays of 
Terence are certainly less Roman in tone than those of 
Plautus; and even Terence was attacked for being too free 
with his originals. From Terence’s time Greek titles are 
the rule, and Turpilius’ fragments all read like close 
translation from the Greek. But the fact that the palliata 
became more Greek in tone is no proof that it was un- 
popular on this account: on the contrary, one of its 
attractions was its exotic flavour and the freedom which 
its composers enjoyed just because they could not be said 
to be satirizing Roman dignitaries or manners; nowhere do 
we find a hint that people would have preferred something 
more homely. Long after the Hellenized palliata had 
ceased to be written, it still retained its place on the stage; 
Cicero was familiar with performances of the plays of 
Terence, and tells us (Fam. 1x. 21. 1) that Roscius had 
played in Turpilius’ Demiurgus. 

Perhaps we should regard the togata as owing its 
existence to differentiation rather than to reaction. It is 
distinctly foreshadowed in Naevius’ comedies —cf. the 
reference in his Ariolus to the tastes of folk from 
Praeneste and Lanuvium. In Naevius and Plautus Greek 
and Roman elements were mingled; just as the later 


? Donatus, Exo. de comoedia Iv, 5, asserts that the togata was 
invented by Livius Andronicus! 
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palliata developed the Greek elements, the Roman element 
may have been contemporaneously developed by specialists 
in the togata. No one regards the praetexta, founded by 
Naevius, as a reaction against Greek tragedy, which 
flourished on the Roman stage for nearly two centuries 
after the time of Naevius (and half-a-century after the 
death of the last great tragedian of the Republic, Accius). 
There is this difference between the praetexta and the 
togata: the praetexta was never more than a secondary 
activity on the part of certain writers of tragedy, the togata 
monopolized the energies of its composers. 

What is undeniable is that in the togata we have an 
attempt to construct comedy about the everyday incidents 
of life in Italy—including, presumably, Rome. This fact 
differentiates the togata from every other form of drama 
known in Rome, and gives its fragments, miserably un- 
connected though they are, special value as a social record. 
Reading them, we find ourselves in a different world from 
that of the palliata. 

Greek New Comedy made love its central theme— 
fabula tucundi nulla est sine amore Menandri. But, owing 
to the conventions of Greek life, young women of good 
family could not appear on the stage; hence the dramatists 
had to be content with affairs between young gentlemen 
and girls of inferior class, whether courtesans already or 
so poor that the courtesan’s career was the only one open 
to them. A love affair between two young people who 
were. both of respectable families was not only avoided as 
a theme : it would have shocked public feeling. For Greek 
New Comedy strictly respected the conventions. Young 
men’s intrigues with courtesans were classed with the other 
peccadilloes of youth; but for a lady love did not exist, 
except towards her husband, when she had acquired one; 
to become a heroine of New Comedy a girl of good family 
must have met with some undeserved misfortune. Adultery 
involving a married woman is ruled out; unnatural vice is 
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also banned. New Comedy, in fact, observes the rules laid 
down for young gallants in Curc. 37-8: 


dum ted abstineas nupta, uidua, uirgine, 
iuuentute et pueris liberis, ama quid lubet. 


Though there are jesting references to paederasty in 
Plautus, it is nowhere a dramatic theme; and, though 
Alcumena is suspected of adultery, we know that she is 
really the innocent victim of divine fraud. 

But other types of theatrical performance were not 
bound by these conventions. Adultery was a stock theme 
of the shameless mime.* Paederasty. was the theme of 
several of Afranius’ togatae, according to Quintilian: 
utinam non inquinasset argumenta puerorum foedis 
amoribus, mores suos fassus (xX. i. 100).* And as Roman 
‘or Italian young women were, whether of upper or lower 
class, given far more freedom than custom allowed to young 
ladies in Greece, it was natural for Roman dramatists to 
make use of this fact. 

In reading the Andria of Terence we are struck by 
some remarks made in the presence of the second lover, 
Charinus (whom, as Donatus tells us, Terence introduced 
with his slave into the play, apparently not by borrowing 
from another Greek play but out of his own invention 
(has personas Terentius addidit fabulae—nam non sunt 
apud Menandrum)—ne ralyrixov ficret Philumenam spretam 
relinquere sine sponso, Pamphilo aliam ducente). Clearly 
the plot of the Andria of Menander was that Pamphilus, 
in love with the poor Glycerium, is being forced to marry 


Cf, the Oxyrhynchus mime, in which a married woman makes 
advances to one of her slaves. 

‘For paederasty in the mime cf. Choricius, Mepi trav év Atoviaov 
tov Biov eixaCévrav, ch. x. ‘* ‘If only,’ says he, ‘they were satisfied 
with the mimicry of adultery, and did not imitate a far worse crime, 
memopveuunevoy Uroxpivépevar.’ ”” 
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Chremes’ daughter Philumena, whom he has never even 
seen—cf. lines 249-50 : 


' nisi id est quod suspicor : 
aliquid monstri alunt: ea quoniam nemini obtrudi potest, 
itur ad me. 


These arranged matches between two young folk who 
have never seen each other are mentioned more than once 
in the palliatae. But Charinus must have seen Philumena, 
since he is in love with her: here is something quite out 
of keeping with New Comedy, and unparalleled in the 
other palliatae. We are not told how or when he had 
found opportunity to meet her; the acquaintanceship is 
unknown to the girl’s father—who never mentions 
Charinus as a possible son-in-law—and to her destined 
husband (as the lines just quoted show). In line 324 
Byrria reveals to Pamphilus the fact that Charinus loves 
Philumena—sponsam hic tuam amat. Pamphilus’ reply is 
to ask eagerly how far things have gone between them : 


num quid nam amplius tibi cum illa fuit, Charine? 


Here we have an outrageous suggestion of the possibility 
of unchastity on the part of a freeborn girl. Byrria has 
already hinted (lines 314-5) at the possibility of suspicion ° 
that Charinus hopes to be the girl’s adulterous lover after 
her marriage. Is it not clear that Terence, in introducing 
the character of Charinus, has also introduced the manners 
and ideas of the Rome of his own day into the respectable, 
if artificial, atmosphere of New Comedy? 

There are several passages in the togatae which indicate 
that women, before marriage, were able to meet men. In 
the Fullonia of Titinius we read of a woman who before 
marriage gave herself airs in the presence of her fiancé. 
In the Setina a shy lover is urged to address his betrothed 
with more confidence. A lover in Afranius’ Fratriae sends 
a message, quite in the modern style, to say that he is 
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coming with his “intended” (sperata). In all these cases 
the women are evidently of marriageable, and therefore 
respectable, class. Other remarks which in the palliata 
would naturally be attributed to women of the courtesan 
class may in the togata be assigned to girls of the same 
status as their lovers; the heroine of Afranius’ Efistula, 
whose lover visits her in female dress, may be a lively lass, 
but she does not seem to be a courtesan. We are in a 
world of ordinary family relationships, where betrothal is 
a normal event, where the object of marriage is stated in 
blunt Roman fashion (Af. 241-2), where we can overhear 
a girl’s relatives discussing the eligibility of her fiancé 
(Af. 161), where a suitor has doubts about the wisdom of 
marrying out of his class (Tit. 107-8), where a girl may 
become engaged even though past her first youth (Tit. 101). 
In the artificial world of New Comedy children (except 
for stage “babies”) are conspicuous by their absence (of 
course there are cheeky young slaves in Plautus); but in 
the Simulans of Afranius a child begs Mammy not to 
wrangle with Daddy. Titles like the Husbands, the Aunts, 
the Stepmother, the Mother-in-law, the Sisters-in-law, the 
Cousins emphasize this point. In Titinius’ Stepmother a 
young man complains that his substance is being wasted 
by his father and his stepniother. (As in the palliata, 
dowry is important: it sometimes makes a man his wife’s 
servant—Tit. 70-2.) 

In New Comedy the hero is usually the idle son of 
a man of considerable means, which are periodically 
restored by business journeys abroad, though secondary 
characters may be bankers, doctors, etc. In the togata we 
meet fullers, weavers, embroiderers, hairdressers, a butler, 
an augur, a freedman; of wealthy folk and slaves we hear 
little. A fragment (Tit. 130) shows someone ordering 
the domestic staff to sweep and tidy a house (cf. Tit. 22-3, 
37), and another (Tit. 131) contains some abusive remarks 
towards a slave; but more typical is the wrangle between 
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fullers and weavers in the Fullonia. “If we should stop 
weaving, you fullers would be out of work.” “Fullers 
get no rest, day or night.” “This is land, not water, in 
which you are in the habit of dancing while you crush the 
chalk to wash the clothes.” An embroiderer observes that 
he has left his employment, giving his needle and thread 
to his master and mistress (Tit. 4-5). A servant-maid 
steals a ball of wool, but is detected (Tit. inc. fab.). The 
humble actor is delighted at the prospect of getting paid 
for his performance (At. 1). <A schoolboy is forbidden 
by the master to return to school without his fees 
(Af. 92-3; cf. Herondas’ schoolmaster). There is a 
reference to spinning (Af. 227-9). Someone lives in a 
wretched hut (Af. 403). A cobbler brandishes his last 
threateningly (Af. 421). For the homeliest possible type 
of jest see Af. 198-9. 

Other characteristic features are the place-names, which 
often supply the titles of plays—the Girl of Setia, the Girl 
of Ulubrae, the Girl of Velitrae, the Girls of Brundisium, 
Aquae Caldae, the Tiber; personal names like Quintus, 
Varus, Hortensius (all titles of plays), Servius, Paccius, 
Numerius (also spelt Numisius), Caeso, Manius, Lucius, 
Sextus (though occasionally we find Greek names like 
Demea, Nicasio, Thais); the names of Roman festivals— 
Compitalia, Aedilicia, Megalensia, the mysterious ceremony 
of throwing puppets into the Tiber (sexagenarios de ponte, 
Af. 297). Very Roman is the contemptuous reference 
(Tit. 104) to persons who can speak only Oscan or 
Volscian, for they know no Latin. There is no justifi- 
cation for Mommsen’s theory that the togatae always dealt 
with life in the country towns of Latium—never with life 
in Rome (Teuffel seems nearer the truth: “the plots of the 
togatae were generally laid at Rome”; cf. Ribbeck, 1. 204); 
but provincial habits are satirized. Perhaps it is some 
inhabitant of Setia, adventurous enough to have travelled 
all the way to Rome, who when asked by some fellow- 
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townsman “Did you see the Tiber?” replies: “Yes: it 
would be a good thing to use it for irrigating our farms 
at Setia.” Perhaps it is some other rustic who has 
attempted to play Don Juan at Rome and must now commit 
himself to the Tiber in order to avoid the penalty—which 
he describes in the language of the farm: (Tit. 32-3); the 
passage occurs in the Fullonia, a play which contains a 
reference to the ant-like pace of some rustic. The people 
of Ferentinum (another town in Latium) are made fun of 
for aping Greek ways (Tit. 85). There is a topical 
reference to the “ Pyrrhic victory” at Asculum, another to 
the Lares, and a quotation from a Latin dramatist, 
Pacuvius (Af. 7). In the Barbatus(?) of Titinius we 
hear of an ivory tensa; the tensa was a carriage on which 
the emblems of the gods were carried to the sacred couches 
in the Circus. The word was also used of an ordinary 
carriage drawn by mules, and in Titinius’ “Girl of 
Velitrae’” a husband is advised to sell the carriage and 
mules and make his haughty wife walk. 

Nevertheless, Greek elements are present, even in 
Titinius, supposed to be the most characteristic writer of 
native comedy. His Gemina has two references to para- 
sites; cf. the line from his Procilia—tuburcinari sine me 
uoltis reliquias. The alternative title to his Girl of Feren- 
tinum is Psaliria—but perhaps this, as a technical term, was 
current among the Romans. A parasite leads someone 
astray in the Quintus. Afranius openly admitted his debt 
to Menander (Macr. vi. i. 4); it is not surprising to find 
in his work a reference to comissatio (107), a meretrix 
named Moschis, from Naples, and a play named Thais 
which had as its heroine, no doubt, another meretrix (not 
that these titles need have owed anything to Menander : 
there must have been many Greek meretrices in Italy); a 
reference to a Greek proverb—Amyclas iam _ tacendo 
periisse audio; a parasite (368). Such stray references 
do not alter the strongly Italian character of the palliata. 
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It is interesting to find occasional references to other types 
of drama—to Roman tragedy, in the shape of a quotation 
from Pacuvius on the familiar theme of woman’s worth- 
lessness (Af. 7); to the palliata, in the praise of Terence 
(Af. 29); to the mime—e-rultat planipes (At. 1); to the 
Atellana, in the title Bucco Adoptatus (Af. 21—but 
Neukirch and Ritschl think that Afranius is here a mis- 
take for Pomponius); and even a title Satura, for a play 
by Atta, perhaps a revival of the medley of song and dance 
which, according to Livy, had monopolized the Roman 
theatre before the arrival of drama proper. (A play with 
a similar title is attributed to Naevius and another to the 
Atellane-writer Pomponius.) The various kinds of drama, 
especially comic drama, may all have been competing with 
and reacting on each other. 

Although the togata dealt for the most part with the 
middle or lower strata of society, we have curious examples 
of the affected speech of fashionable young men. 
Titinius (12) apparently introduces someone so refined that 
he can utter only edi instead of edius fidius. Certainly 
there is such a young man in this author’s Setina; Charisius 
tells us that it is a molliculus adulescens effeminate loquens 
who utters edi medi instead of the more usual form of 
exclamation. Perhaps this is the person in the same play 
who has a “fringed forehead, like a hermaphrodite,” who 
wears the most fashionable type of shoes and who fancies 
himself in sea-blue; his gait, bearing and dress attract 
attention. A rather precious phrase for “writing”—‘to 
plough the waxen plain with bone” (Tit. 160)—recurs in 
Atta’s Satura. Is it some gilded youth or perhaps some 
courtesan who uses a device for smoothing out wrinkles 
in the face, a tentipellium (Tit. 173+, cf. Af. 281)? 
Afranius’ play ‘“ The Hair-curler” may have introduced 
fashionable folk. The effeminate mithrae calauticae 
(Af. 37) suggest elegance; there is a fashionably dressed 
lady in Afranius’ Fratriae, and there are some references 
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to dress and to a cosmetic (purpurissum) in his Omen. 
In Afranius’ Prodigus someone appears to be afraid to use 
fashionable Greek phrases in conversation with Numerius, 
who would laugh them to scorn. That the actors in the 
togata did use Greek terms in conversation is indicated by 
a reference of Seneca (Ep. 89. 7) to the occurrence, in 
' “togatae antiquae,” of sophia for sapientia; possibly one of 
the togatae in Seneca’s mind was the Sella of Afranius, of 
which this couplet is preserved : 


Vsus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria; 
Sophiam uocant me Grai, uos Sapientiam. 


The title Aquae Caldae of a play by Atta suggests that 
the action takes place at a fashionable watering-place. A 
line from this play, 


cum meretrices nostro ornatu per uias lupantur, 


if that is the right reading, should perhaps be interpreted 
in the light of Af. 133-4: 


meretrix cum ueste longa?—peregrino in loco 

solent tutandi causa sese sumere. 
In other words, the line in the Aquae Caldae is apparently 
spoken by a matrona who complains that the courtesans 
who visit the spa wear the long dress of respectable women; 
she perhaps hints that their motive is to ply their trade with 
greater facility in the streets; but the reference in 
Af. 133-4 suggests that the courtesan Moschis, of Naples, 
who finds herself at some seaside town, is wearing the dress 
of a respectable woman in order to protect herself from 
molestation. There are, after all, different kinds of 
meretrices, and different ways of looking at their behaviour 
and motives. 

Afranius’ employment of paederasty as a theme is 

perhaps illustrated by lines 389-90: 


male merentur de nobis eri 
qui nos tanto opere indulgent in pueritia. 
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Cf. Af. 32: 
praeterea nunc corpus meum pilare primum coepit. 


On the question of dramatic structure, we can at least 
say that there was a prologue in some togatae. Afranius 
uses the Terentian, polemical prologue in the Compitalia, 
where he admits that he has taken his material wherever 
he could find it, whether in Menander or in Latin drama; 
there follows a tribute to Terence. Of the type of prologue 
spoken by an allegorical figure we seem to have an example 
in the lines already quoted from Afranius’ Sella: 

Vsus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria: 

Sophiam uocant me Grai, uos Sapientiam. 
Another allegorical figure, “ Delay,’ speaks in Afranius’ 
Proditus (though the metre suggests that this is not in a 
prologue) : 


Remeligo a Laribus missa sum hunc quae cursum cohibeam. 


For the captatio beneuolentiae perhaps cf. the Aedilicia 
of Atta— 


daturin estis aurum? exultat planipes. 


Is this a direct appeal to the “aediles’ for pay for the 
actors in the play? If so, the term planipes, “mime-actor,” 
could be applied to the actor in a togata. For explanatory 
prologues, perhaps cf. the fragment of the Incendium of 
Afranius : 


seruus est mihi Nicasio, 
sceleratus curiosus, is cum filio 
coicerat nescio quid de ratiuncula. 


There is also the fragment of the Materterae of Afranius : 


postquam se uidet 
inibi esse, gnatam paruulam sororibus 
commendat. 


And again the fragment of Afranius’ Priuignus : 
orbus uirili sexu adoptauit sibi. 
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Cf. Af. 405-6 (spoken by Priapus) : 


. . nam quod uulgo praedicant 
aurito me parente natum, non ita est. 
We have what seem to be among the first words of the 
opening scene of the Epistula: 
quis tu es uentoso in loco 


soleatus, intempesta nocte sub Ioue 
aperto capite, silices cum findat gelus? 


These lines show that the play opens in the darkness of 
early morning (as do the Curculio and the Amphiiruo). 
The Lucubratio of Atta may perhaps owe its name to a 
similarly timed opening scene: the. fragment preserved 
strengthens this suggestion : 


cum primo luci hodie ut exornata sit, 
atque ut auspicetis [hodie|, cras est communis dies. 


Apparently some girl is to be dressed up “by daybreak.” 


Other indications of an early opening scene are the 
mention of “breakfast” in Afranius’ Bucco Adoptatus 
(ieientare nulla inuitat; this “petit déjeuner” is also 
mentioned in the opening scene of the Curculio, line 72); 
and another reference to this meal in Afranius’ Crimen 
(haec ieiuna ieientauit), (We may note the dating 
according to the Roman calendar of the action in the 
Fratriae, which takes place on September 2. In this play 
someone coming to dinner arrives too early—and is 
fortunate enough to be in time for “afternoon tea,” 
merenda). 

Otherwise we can tell little about the structure of 
these plays; presumably they were on the lines of the 
palliatae. The metres are the usual senarius for speech, 
the septenarii for recitative, and some song metres, e.g., 
octonarii (Af. 141, 144: 130) and bacchiacs (Af. 54). 
The solitary line preserved from Afranius’ Icta (?)— 


nostrum in conuentum aut consessum, ludum lapsumque petulcum, 
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is in a characteristic metre of Aristophanes. As for choral 
singing, there is the anecdote of Cicero with regard to a 
performance of Afranius’ Simulans that the whole com- 
pany of actors thundered forth these words in unison with 


unmistakable reference to Clodius, who was sitting close 
to the stage : 


he 


huic, Tite, 
tua post principia atque exitus uitiosae uitae .. . 
caterua tota clarissima concentione in ore impuri hominis 
imminens contionata est, 


0). (pro Sest. 55. 118). Cicero’s words imply that the be- 
ya haviour of the actors on this occasion was unusual; it may 
ved have been a “put-up job” arranged by Clodius’ enemies. 
We cannot regard the passage as proof of the existence 
of a chorus in the Simulans. 
The methods of utterance were, as in the palliata 
, (1) speech; cf. 
the respondit tristis uoce deducta mihi (Af. 341).; 
es. (2) recitative; cf. 
72) ; quanta uociferatione feruitur; miserae mihi! (Af. 395); 
aa (3) song, mentioned by Tit. 169-70: 
in 
ia si erit tibi 
slay cantandum, facito usque exuibrisses . . . 
lL is which remark perhaps introduced a solo by one of the 
ea,” actors. 
The staging seems to be that of the palliata, with the 
: of forum on one side and the country on the other; cf. 
the ; . : 
ell in foro aut in curia 
oe posita potius quam rure apud te in clausa. . . (Tit. 60/1). 
€.2-5 , 
54). People come from the country, or go to it: cf. 
3 sed tu sat inique, qui enim in urbem pauciens uenire 
lcum, soles... (Tit. 41-2). 


E 
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and 
si rus cum scorto constitiuit ire, clauis ilico 
abstrudi iubeo, rusticae togai ne sit copia (id., 43-4). 
As usual, the houses of the principal characters form the 


background : 
postquam factu’s 
maritus, hac domo abhorres, tuam etiam uxorem uideo 
pauciens (id. 39-40). 


Cf. 
atque duo postica, quae loco/mercede (Tit. 14—3). 


Entrances are managed as in the palliata; persons stand 
outside their doors and shout orders to those within; one 
character eavesdrops on others; one character bids another 
be at home when wanted; a lady is too impatient to wait 
indoors for the arrival of her husband, and comes out on 
the stage; characters on the stage hear uproar indoors; all 
this is on familiar lines. 

We are told by Servius (Aen. 11. 160) that in togatae 
women who survived their husbands were called “‘con- 
queresses.” We find wincere used in this sense of “‘out- 
living” in Plautus and elsewhere; but Servius’ remark 
seems to imply that there were frequent allusions to 
widowhood in the togatae. There are widowers in the 
palliatae (cf. Antipho in the Stichus), but we do not hear 
of widows; perhaps this is another indication of the greater 
importance given to women in the togatae. We have a 
statement by Donatus (Eun. 57) that in the togatae slaves 
were not allowed, as in the palliatae, to appear cleverer 
than their masters. This seems to rule out the typical 
theme of New Comedy, whereby the cunning slave swindles 
a foolish father in order to satisfy the demands of a witless 
young master. To judge by the fragments, slaves play a 
comparatively small part in the togata, though passages 
such as 

lassitudo 
conseruum, rediuiae flagri! (Tit. 132); 
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is, ut seruorum captus est, facillime 
domo atque nostra familia protruditur (Af. 313--4); 


uos quibus cordi est intra tunicam manus laeua, at 
dextra in penum 
erile (Af. 327-8), 


show that they were not absent. Maidservants are men- 
tioned more than once: 


non sum tam criminosa quam tu, uipera; 
gannire ad aurem nunquam didici dominicam 


seems suitably cattish. We have Horace’s remark about 
the servant Pyrrhia, who was too drunk to be able to 
conceal the stolen wool (a reference to a play of Titinius, 
acc. to Comm. Crugq.). Such passages as 


noui non inscitulam 
ancillulam pro re, uestispicam (Af. 387-8) 
and 
pol magis istius temulentae futtilis (Af. 35) 
and 
. - contemplari ancillas, quam arbitrer 
illarum subcuboneam esse . . . (Tit. 91-2) 


suggest that maidservants did indeed play a prominent part. 

The passages quoted seem to show servants in a some- 
what disadvantageous light, and may be taken to confirm, 
at least negatively, the remark of Donatus. But cf. 
Af. 189-91 : 


seruus est mihi Nicasio . . . (quoted above). 


Did Nicasio try to swindle the old man? 

As for the statement of Seneca (cf. 8. 8) that the 
togatae were somewhat graver in tone than comedies, and 
occupied a midway position between comedy and tragedy, 
perhaps Seneca was one of those who included praetextae 
. under the title togatae. However that may be, the 
E2 
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succeeding reference to Publilius Syrus shows that he was 
thinking of such occasional sententious remarks as 










ubi ambitionem uirtuti uideas antecedere (Tit. 11). 
sin forma odio sum, tandem ut moribus placeam uiro (Tit. 58). 
stultitia cupidinis 
petunt consilium, bona bonorum gratia 
parui ut faciatur (Tit. 95-7). 
atque illud ante partum comedet, fundi stabunt sentibus (Tit. 144). 
bene cum facimus, tam male subimus, ut quidam perhibent uiri 
(Tit. 155). 
populo fluctus caecos faciunt per discordiam (At. 21). 
haut facul, ut ait Pacuuius, femina una inuenietur bona (Af. 7). 
alius est Amor, 
alius Cupido (Af. 23-4). 
di sunt irati tibi, 
qui conciere cogites tantum mali (Af. 45-6). 
cur nimium adpetimus? nemini nimium bene est (Af. 78). 
deos ego omnis ut fortunassint precor (Af. 83). 
nam proba et pudica quod sum, consulo et parco mihi, 
quoniam comparatum est, uno ut simus contentae uiro (Af. 116-7). 
nullam profecto accessi ad aram quin deos 
suppliciis sumptu uotis donis precibus plorans obsecrans 
nequiquam defetigarem (Af. 170-2). 
uxorem quaerit firmamentum familiae : 
scias abesse ab lustris ingenium procul (Af. 241-2). 
ni tantum amarem talem tam merito patrem, 
iratus essem adquo liceret (Af. 248-9). 
quanto facilius 
ego, qui.ex aequo uenio, adducor ferre humana humanitus 
(Af. 289-90). 
cuius te suscitat /imago, cuius effigia, quo gnatu’s patre 
(Af. 364-5). 
Vsus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria: 
Sophiam uocant me Grai, uos Sapientiam (Af. 398-9). 
tuam maiestatem et nominis matronae sanctitudinem (Af. 326). 
heu me miserum!—dum modo doleat aliquid, doleat quidlubet 
(Af. 411). 









































—lines which are either expressed in a sententious manner 
or contain something of Roman pietas—reverence to the 
gods, affection of son to father, of father to son, of wife 
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to husband. No doubt we could cull similar remarks from 
the palliatae and from New Comedy—and yet it might not 
be easy to parallel from Greek sources such a line as 


tuam maiestatem et nominis matronae sanctitudinem. 


But that the togatae were not entirely on this high level 
is illustrated from such lines as 


interea foetida anima nasum oppugnat (Tit. 20). 

perii hercle uero: Tiberi, nunc tecum obsecro 

ut mihi subuenias, ne ego maialis fuam (Tit. 32-3). 

si rus cum scorto constitiuit ire, clauis ilico 

abstrudi iubeo, rusticae togai ne sit copia (Tit. 43-4). 

tuburcinari sine me uoltis reliquias (Tit. 83). 
contemplari ancillas, quam arbitrer 

illarum subcuboneam esse (Tit. 91-2). 

lotilente!—flocci fiet.—culi cultor! 

cum meretrices nostro ornatu per uias lupantur (At. 3). 

nil ne te populi ueretur, qui uociferere in uia? (At. 7). 
comissatum protenus recta domum 

digredimur (Af. 107-8). 

puella non sum, supparo si induta sum? (Af. 123). 
inguen penem papulam panum tympanum (Af. 218). 

quis hic est simia 
qui me hodie ludificatus est? (Af. 329-30). 
. . . mustriculam in dentes impingam tibi (Af. 421). 


and titles such as Fullonia, Conciliatrix (= lena), Bucco 
Adoptatus, as well as Quintilian’s remark that boy-love was 
a dramatic theme in Afranius’ togatae. The evidence 
suggests, however, that the togata, at least in its early period, 
was usually above the buffoonery of the Atellana and the 
licence of the mime. 

We are familiar with the use of pergraecari, “to live 
a gay life,” in Plautus. The word recurs in the togata, 
but there is a curious difference. In the palliata young 
men seem to enjoy themselves in town, at the house of a 
friend, or even—in the absence of their fathers—at home. 
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In the togata the country appears to be chosen for this 
purpose : 
as . .. hominem improbum! nunc ruri pergraecatur (Tit. 175). 
si rus cum scorto constitiuit ire (Tit. 43). 
and 
.. . tum germanas meas 
uespera oriente clauculum ferri ad specum! inde-leno... 
(Atta 23-4). 
Perhaps grauitas forbade the flaunting of one’s vices in 
Rome. 

Much more interesting than these scattered obser- 
vations would be a successful reconstruction of the plot 
of a togata. The attempts of Ribbeck and Merry in this 
direction are well known; but Kroll’s warning (P.W., s.v. 
togati) is to be recalled: “es empfiehlt sich, auch darauf 
hinzuweisen dass Ribbeck’s Textgestaltung und viele seiner 
Vermutungen starken Bedenken unterliegen.”” Nowhere do 
our fragments enable us to reconstruct with reasonable 
probability the plot of any one play. In Roman tragedy 
we have the myths to guide us; comedy, based on ordinary 
life, affords no such clue. We may conjecture that the 
plots were largely based on New Comedy, and, as has been 
shown, most of the situations revealed by the fragments 
would be easy to fit into the framework of a palliata. 
Betrothal and marriage, the reconciliation of lovers, the 
overthrowing of schemers and the triumph of justice no 
doubt furnished many types of plot; but, after repeated 
re-reading of the fragments, I find myself dissatisfied with 
the reconstructions which I have seen without being able 
to put anything in their place. Nor can I distinguish with 
complete conviction between the style of the three com- 
posers—Titinius, Afranius and Atta. 

The togata maintained its hold on the public until 
Cicero’s day (cf. his reference to a performance of the 
Simulans) : togatarii seem to have been a special kind of 
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actors (as depraved as the rest) under the early empire, 
and a revival of the Jncendium was given under Nero (!), 
in which the burning house was shown on the stage and 
the actors were allowed to keep what they could salvage 
from its contents. That the composition of togatae for 
recitation was one of the polite amusements of Juvenal’s 
day is indicated by Sat. i. 3. Melissus, freedman of 
Maecenas, invented the trabeata, a form of togata dealing 
with the equestrian class (whose dress was the trabea); it 
was perhaps purely literary, and probably short-lived. We 
can see that the togatae were not entirely banished from 
the stage by the Atellanae and the mimes—or perhaps it 
would be truer to say that all these forms of entertainment 
came to resemble each other, and togatarius may have 
become just another name for a mimus or pantomimus; 
cf. Plin. vii. 159: Stephanionem, qui primus togatus 
saltare instituit, with Suet. dug. 45. 4: Stephanionem 
togatarium. The mocking remark to a “coot” (i.e, a 
“bald-head”) in Af. 264: 


ah, fulica, bene peristi! di te mactassint malo! 


reminds us of Pappus, the old Gaffer of the Atellanae, and 
the bald-headed clown of the mimes. 

In general, our evidence suggests that the experiment 
in national comedy was fairly successful, and we can 
endorse Horace’s tribute to the innovators : 


nec minimum meruere decus uestigia Graeca 


ausi deserere et celebrare domestica facta, 
uel qui praetextas uel qui docuere togatas. 


W. BEARE. 





THE LACEDAEMONIAN SUPPLIANTS ON THE 
AREIOPAGUS. 


Pausantas (VII, xxv, 1 ff.), in discussing the earthquake 
which blotted out the Achaean town of Helice, takes 
occasion to emphasize that it was a punishment for an 
offence against suppliants, and to press home the point, he 
takes some other instances of divine judgments on this 
subject. His first is an oracle, which he states came to 
the Athenians approximately in the reign of Apheidas 
(i.e., after Theseus, but before the end of the Attic king- 
ship),* and ran as follows :— 


“Beware, then, of the hill of Ares and the altars of 
the Eumenides, rich in incense, where it is fated that the 
Lacedaemonians, when hard pressed by the spear, become 
your suppliants. See that you do not slay them with the 
sword, nor treat the suppliants wrongfully; for suppliants 
are sacred and venerable.” ? 


Pausanias goes on to relate that the Athenians sub- 
sequently recalled this prophecy when the Peloponnesians 
had invaded Attica in the reign of Codrus. According 
to the well-known story, Codrus’ voluntary death had 


*Toepfer, P.W. s.v. Apheidas, remarks on this unique example of 
dating by this Attic king, and on the ground of a patronymic among 
the Molossi he suggests Apheidas might have had a special interest for 
the authorities of Dodona. As we will argue below that this response 
is not a product of Dodona, this theory must be rejected. 
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fulfilled another oracle, one delivered by the Pythia, and 
thus had assured victory to the Athenians. In consequence, 
as Pausanias explains, all the other Peloponnesians had 
retreated from Attica. But some Lacedaemonians had 
already managed to enter Athens secretly by night, and, 
when next day they found themselves deserted by their 
allies, they took refuge on the Areiopagus and at the altars 
of the Eumenides. The Athenians, therefore, in accord- 
ance with the Dodonaean oracle, allowed these Lacedae- 
monians to retire unhurt. Pausanias concludes his 
narrative by contrasting this pious behaviour of the 
Athenians with their later treatment of Cylon’s con- 
spirators when they were suppliants in the same place. 

The story is, of course, just a legend, and the oracular 
response cannot date authentically from early Attic history. 
But they form together an unique episode. The oracle 
itself is never quoted by any other author, and, though 
the story of Codrus is frequently mentioned in ancient 
literature, these Lacedaemonian suppliants never appear 
elsewhere. Our earlier authors usually describe the in- 
vaders as Dorians without distinguishing any Lacedae- 
monian contingent ; late authors often call the whole enemy 
Lacedaemonians.* Evidently, of course, the action of the 
Lacedaemonians in Pausanias’ narrative belongs together 
inseparably with the text of the oracle. As the fulfilment 
of a prophecy it could not make a complete story without 
the oracle to precede it. Are we then to suppose that 
they were both invented together for moralistic purposes 
and to provide a suitable contrast to the familiar story of 
the blood-guilt incurred over Cylon’s conspirators? It is 
possible; but here the present writer will suggest a more 
elaborate and somewhat imaginative hypothesis. 


*E.g. Dorians: Hellanicus, F. Gr. Hist. 4 F. 125. Peloponnesians: 
Lycurgus, in Leoor. 83ff. Lacedaemonians, of the whole force: 
Velleius Paterculus, 1, ii, 1, Schol. Aristid. Panath., p. 113, Suidas, s.v. 
evyevéarepos Kddpov. 
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If we suppose that the oracle was invented first, let 
us take it separately and picture the possible circumstances 
of its composition. Only one historical occasion suggests 
itself when the Lacedaemonians might probably have 
become suppliants on the Areiopagus. This was in 
508 B.c., when Cleisthenes had invoked popular support, 
and in reply to his success Cleomenes, the Spartan king, 
invaded Attica in order to re-establish a pro-Spartan 
oligarchy. After an initial success Cleomenes found 
himself cut off by the Athenians, who had rallied against 
him. He took refuge on the Acropolis, and sustained a 
siege there till on the third day he and all the Lacedae- 
monians who accompanied him were allowed to leave 
Attica under a truce. Our ancient authorities do not 
record.that Cleomenes actually became a suppliant of the 
Eumenides, but, judging by the previous instance of the 
Cylonian conspiracy, that would have been a likely move 
for anyone besieged in the Acropolis.* 

Evidently the oracle in Pausanias is framed in the 
strongest terms to induce the Athenians to spare Spartans 
when supplicating the Eumenides. Can it, then, have 
been produced by Cleomenes to influence their Athenian 
besiegers? One may note that Cleomenes was notoriously 
credited with experience in oracles. Not only do they play 
a prominent part in his career at several points, but also 
Herodotus actually records (V, xc, 2) that Cleomenes 
“had taken possession of the oracles, which the Peisistra- 
tidae had previously owned, from the Athenian Acropolis, 
For they, when expelled, had left them behind in the temple 
and Cleomenes had taken them up when they were left 


*The Cyloneion lay outside the Ennea Pylai (the Peisistratid 
fortification), but it seems probable that the 6th century Acropolis, with 
the Pelargicon reached much nearer to the edge of the Areiopagus 
than the existing Propylaea. Cf. Polemon. F.H.G. 11, frag. 49, Judeich, 
an von Athen’, pp. 114 ff., Wachsmuth, P.W. v, s.v. Ennea- 
plyon. 
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behind.”° Evidently Cleomenes had captured these 
prophecies on his previous visit to the Acropolis in 510 B.c. 
and was in a position in 508 to divulge or claim to be 
divulging state oracles. In fact Herodotus mentions 
Cleomenes’ acquisition of the oracles in connection with 
the occasion when later he used them as a justification for 
restoring Hippias to Athens. Cleomenes then brought 
forward prophecies which he declared had come from the 
Acropolis, and foretold that Athens would be a special 
danger to Sparta. So one can assert that this method of 
using oracles would be quite typical of him. 

Also, one may notice the fact that the oracle is attributed 
to Dodona. This sanctuary, though of considerable im- 
portance for consultation, was less generally favoured than 
Delphi. But one might suggest a reason for selecting it 
here. Delphi had been particularly favourable to the 
Alcmaeonidae, and had been the source of oracular support 
for their original restoration to Athens, just as at this 
time or shortly afterwards it gave an official benediction 
to Cleisthenes’ constitution. Hence it might have been 
peculiarly difficult for a forger to appeal to the authority 
of Delphi against Cleisthenes. Moreover, just as the 
Alcmaeonidae were the favourites of Delphi, Peisistratus 
and his sons appear to have had no important relations 
with the oracle.° Hence a response alleged to be extracted 

5For various oracles connected with Cleomenes’ activity we may 
instance (1) the oracle which was the pretext for the overthrow of the 
Peisistratidae, (2) the use of the Pythia to declare illegitimate his 
fellow-king, Demaratus, (3) the oracle prophesying that he would take 
Argos, ambiguously fulfilled. Cf. also the garbled reference in 
Stephenus Byzantinus, s.v. ’Avédva, implying that Cleomenes flayed a 
citizen of Athana so as to record oracles on his skin. On this passage 
see Lobel, Cl. Qu. XXI, 1927, 50. Picard, R.L.G. xiii, 1930, pp. 262 ff., 
discusses these oracles from the Acropolis, and argues ingeniously that 
they were the product of a local oracle-centre. This theory need not 
preclude the view that the collection claimed to contain also miscellaneous 
responses from Dodona and elsewhere. 


*On this point see Parke, History of the Delphic Oracle, pp. 135 and 
163 ff. 
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from the Peisistratid archives would have greater plausi- 
bility if it was attributed to some other oracle than Delphi, 

If we turn to the wording of the prophecy itself, there 
is nothing specially remarkable in the style or diction, 
The connection 6é if it should be given its strict meaning, 
would imply that this is part of a larger oracle. But this 
form of connection is found at the beginning of many 
Delphic responses, and has given rise to various theories, 
The imperative ppa2eo is a conventional opening gambit. 
It occurs again in the Lame Kingship oracle, which was 
probably produced before 475 B.c.’. Nothing in the form 
of the oracle would seem to preclude a date of composition 
in 508 B.c. 

Hence one can suppose that what happened was as 
follows :—Cleomenes on finding himself besieged in the 
Acropolis saw that there was no hope of escape or rescue 
and decided to prepare the ground for his inevitable 
capitulation. The fate of Clyon’s conspirators had shown 
that it was not safe to trust to the general sanctity of 
Athena or the Eumenides. So, with a view to reinforcing 
this appeal for asylum, he forged the present document 
and caused it to be published by some agent of his, 
Whether it had any actual influence in the negotiations 
leading up to the release of the Spartans, one cannot tell. 
As we have said, our authorities do not describe Cleomenes 
as a suppliant of the Eumenides. Probably he held this 
in reserve as a last resource, to evacuate the Acropolis and 
take refuge in the sanctuary of the Eumenides on the 
Areiopagus. This action would only require the besieged 
to cross a short stretch of “no man’s land” between the 
Enneapylon and the sanctuary.® 

*Cf. Parke, History of the Delphic Oracle, pp. 195 and 219. For 
other examples of this opening, cf. also Schol. Clem. Alex. Protrept. U, 
11 P (which is also of early 5th century date), and Schol. Lycophr. 1378. 

‘The most circumstantial account of the Cylonian conspiracy 
describes the suppliants as seeking to reach the altar of the Eumenides 


while holding on to a cord attached to the altar of Athena (Plut. 
Solon, xii, 1). 
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At any rate, having once been put into circulation, the 
oracle found its way along with other miscellaneous 
prophecies into the collections of the xenouoAdyur, In them 
it would be noted simply as “An Oracle of Zeus of Dodona 
given to the Athenians,” and thus would have lost its original 
context. Then at a later date some Hellenistic scholar 
extracted it, and sought to interpret it as a document. 
Without knowing its proper circumstances he was inclined 
to put it in the mythical periods of Athenian history, and 
by a little romancing could find a setting for it in the 
legend of Codrus.® Pausanias had encountered the oracle 
in this literary source and introduced it into his book. He 
had a particular interest in oracles and prophecies, in which 
he fancied himself as something of an expert.*® But this 
predilection of his did not lead him to much critical 
examination of the oracles which he quoted. So it is not 
surprising that he reproduced the circumstances of the 
oracle as he found it in his authority without. question. 
Hence we are justified in attempting to offer an alternative 
historical situation as a more plausible original occasion for 
this alleged response of Zeus of Dodona. 


H. W. PARKE. 


®For the activity of xpnouoadyo: cf. the most recent discussion— 
Latte, P.W. s.v. Orakel. The Hellenistic source might have been 
Mnaseas of Patara. For the present argument cf. Parke, Hermathena, 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 72 ff., where the same method was applied to an oracle 
about Cyrene. 

To illustrate this characteristic of Pausanias, we may instance that 
he is the sole authority for a number of other oracular responses, e.g. 
Iv, xii, 4, x, xiv, 5, and xviii, 1. Also see x, xii, 11, where he claims 
to have read the works of the seers, Bacis, Euclus, and Musaeus. 
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TWO ARGUMENTS IN PLATO’S PHAEDO. 


THERE is no more curious feature in the literature to which 
the Phaedo has given occasion than the fact that its com- 
mentators have found it impossible to agree upon the 
number of arguments for immortality that it contains, 
Some have held that there are seven arguments, others 
that there is only one; and the intermediate integers have 
not lacked supporters." One might have thought that the 
question could have been settled by counting the argu- 
ments, but the matter is not so simple as that : it must first 
be decided which arguments of the dialogue are arguments 
for immortality, and it is here that judgments differ. In 
this paper I shall not attempt to deal with all the argu- 
ments; I wish to consider only those two that are stated 
in the passages 70c-72d and 72e-77d. I hope to show that 
the first of these is advanced as an independent proof of 
immortality; and that we are not meant to think, as some 
expositors would have it, that it must be combined with 
the argument of 72e-77d if anything like a complete 
argument for immortality is to be obtained. I shall also 
state what seems to me to be the true relation between 
these two arguments. It has often been accepted that 
there is no difficulty about the manner in which the con- 
clusions of these two arguments are to be combined, but I 
think that the passage (77c-d), is not free from error and 
obscurity. In defence of the view here put forward, it 
will be necessary to examine a conflicting position, that 
maintained by Archer-Hind and, for the most part, 
accepted by Burnet and Professor A. E. Taylor. 

There is an important and obvious distinction to be 
made at-the outset. It is the distinction between an 


1 See W, D. Geddes, The Phaedo of Plato (2nd ed.), p. xviii. 
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argument and a proof. Few, I think, would seriously 
maintain that the dialogue contains even a single proof of 
the soul’s immortality; but none can deny that it offers one 
or more arguments for the soul’s possession of this pro- 
perty. Now I think it is clear that the question with 
which we are concerned is not whether a given argument 
of the dialogue is a valid argument, but whether it is 
advanced as an argument for immortality. The argument 
may seem unsound to us, or we may have reason to believe 
that Plato thought it unsound, or that the characters of 
the dialogue considered it unsound; but none of these 
possibilities would be relevant to our enquiry. Our 
problem is one of exposition rather than logical criticism. 

Let us now consider the introduction to the first argu- 
ment and the argument itself. For brevity I shall denote 
it by the letter A. Socrates has just finished explaining 
why the approach of death causes him to feel neither grief 
nor anger, when he is reminded by the quick-witted Cebes 
that his defence has begged a disputed question. He has 
assumed that after a man has died his soul continues to 
exist and to possess power and intelligence (Sévamy Eye kai 
gpdvnowv) (70b). He accepts the invitation to discuss 
this point, and introduces A with the words “let us consider 
then whether the souls of men exist after death tv “Acéou” 
(70c). The argument is briefly as follows: All things 
are generated from opposites (7la). (The proviso “if 
they have opposites” is inserted at 70e.) Therefore, since 


‘the states of life and death are opposites, we may conclude 


that just as the state of death is generated from the state 
of life, so the state of life is generated from the state 
of death. Or again (7le), we see the process of dying; 
and we are justified in inferring from the fact of 
avramddoaig that the opposite process, coming into life 
again, must also take place. From these two con- 
siderations, we can conclude that the souls of the dead 
must exist somewhere, whence they may return (72a). 
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Moreover, says Socrates, if we seek further con- 
firmation of our assertion that the state of life is generated 
from the state of death, we need only consider what the 
denial of this proposition would entail. It would imply 
that in the end all living things would have died, and 
eventually, since none would have been revived to take 
their place, the universe would be devoid of life. And 
this, Socrates implies, constitutes a reductio ad absurdum 
of the objection. 

It requires no great ingenuity to discern the fallacies 
in the reasoning, and the errors in the premisses of this 
argument, but for us such an employment would be idle. 
We must try to decide whether this argument is put 
forward as an argument for immortality or not. Let us 
follow the dialogue a little further. At 72d Socrates states 
what the argument has achieved. He gives, in fact, what 
apparently amounts to three conclusions : 


(a) The coming back to life does take place. 
(b) The living do come into being from the dead. 
(c) The souls of the dead éxist. 


However, (a) and (0) are really intermediate or 
penultimate steps of the argument; (c) is the genuine 
conclusion; it is, moreover, the proposition which Socrates 
set out to examine. 

The transition to the second argument, which I ‘shall 
denote by the letter B, now follows. If, says Cebes, that 
favourite theory of Socrates, the doctrine of avapvnac, 
be true, then our souls must have existed somewhere before 
they came into this human form (72e). So here, he 
declares, we have another reason for believing the soul to 
be immortal. 

But Simmias is a little rusty on this doctrine, and so 
for his benefit it is now expounded. Passing over this 
exposition without comment, let us notice the conclusion 
of the argument. Simmias and Cebes agree (77a-c) that 
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con- § if the Ideas exist—and of this they have no doubt—then 








ated { our souls must have existed before we were born; but it 
the } immediately dawns upon them that this is not enough. 
nply | Only half of what is required has been proved; it must 
and § also, they say, be shown that our souls will continue to 





exist after we are dead. Socrates accepts their objection 
goodhumouredly (77c). It can, of course, be answered. 
All that is necessary is to combine the conclusion of B 
with the previous conclusion that every living thing comes 
into being from the dead. “For if the soul exists in a 
previous state, and if, when it comes into life and being, 
it can only come from death and the state of death, must 
it not, also exist after dying, since it must again come into 
being?” (77 c-d). 

What Socrates means, or should mean, here is plain; 
but there is something odd about the way in which he 
has expressed it. For the moment, however, I shall dis- 
regard the difficulty. 1 wish to show that Socrates is 
guilty here, not only of obscurity, but of error. He 
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. deferred, as we have seen, to the objection of Simmias and 

Cebes that only half of what was required had been 
te or f proved. He should not have admitted this. What they 
nuine J set out to show in this argument has been completely proved 
crates J to everyone’s satisfaction: namely, that our souls existed 

before our birth (77c). But, on the other hand, this 
‘shall | argument gives no direct support to the original thesis, 
, that | that the souls of the dead exist (70c). The argument, 
whore, | therefore, proves not the half, but either all or nothing of 
vefore | what is required. At the same time, it does indirectly 
re, he § support the view that the souls of the dead exist. For 
oul to J let us look at 72e again. Cebes says that the existence of 

our souls before our birth is another reason for believing 
ind so f that the soul is immortal. How can this be? How can 
r this ] pre-existence be evidence for post-existence? Perhaps we 
lusion | may explain his statement thus. He and Simmias have 
>) that } childish fears (77d) that the disembodied existence of the 
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soul is impossible. They fear lest at death it should 
disappear like a puff of smoke. If, however, the soul can 
exist apart from the body before birth, then their grounds 
for fear have been weakened. The soul’s pre-existence, 
even if it fails to prove the soul’s post-existence, certainly 
removes a cause for disbelief. It may have been this 
consideration that led Cebes to advance this argu- 
ment as “another reason” for believing in the soul’s 
immortality. It is true that at the conclusion of the 
argument, Simmias suggests explicitly that even if the 
soul did exist before birth, it may for all that perish at 
its owner’s death; but this is a doubt that apparently had 
not occurred either to himself or Cebes at the outset of 
the argument. 

Let us now consider the obscurity in 77c-d. How 
exactly, according to Socrates, are the conclusions of 
the arguments to be combined? An examination of 
77c 9-774 4 shows that it consists of three premisses, all 
| stated hypothetically, and a conclusion. 


























| 
| The three premisses are these : : 
(i) The soul existed before [birth]. (This is the] s 
conclusion of B.) i 
(ii) The soul, when it comes into life, must have come | a 
from death and the state of being dead (é& Qavarou «cat rob Fi 
teAvavac yiyvecPa). (This is conclusion (b) of A.) p 
(iii) The soul must be born again (8 abOcc abriy 
yiyvecba). (This is conclusion (a) of A.) tc 
The conclusion Cebes and Simmias are invited to draw : 
is that the soul must exist after death. (aW¢ ovK avayxy cl 
kai éredav awobavy eivat). th 
The puzzling feature of the passage is now apparent. 
We know that B has proved the existence of the soul before} ™ 
its owner’s birth. What remains to be shown is that it . 






will continue to exist after his death; but this is the main 
conclusion of A, and we would, therefore, expect Socrates 
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merely to state the latter conclusion, and to leave the 
matter so. The surprising thing is that this is what he 
apparently does not do. Instead of using the conclusion 
of A simpliciter to show that the souls of the dead exist, 
he attempts a proof by combination of the conclusions of 
A and B. 

To solve the puzzle we must examine more closely the 
three premisses and the conclusion that we have stated 
above. That the soul exists after death is the conclusion; 
now this proposition plainly follows from either the second 
or third premiss alone, i.e., from’A, without any help from 
the first premiss, ie., from B. Indeed it is clear that B 
gives no support to this conclusion.2 Hence the true 
account of the passage is, I think, that Socrates does not 
really use the conclusion-of B in order to deduce the 
existence of the soul after death; although, for some 
reason, he is either under, or wishes to give, the impression 
that he is using it. If the former be the case, then he is 
merely mistaken and no problem arises. If the latter be 
the true account, one may ask why he should wish to give 
such an impression. Perhaps the answer may be that he 
is attempting to humour Cebes and Simmias.’ B is their 
argument, and to declare bluntly that as a proof of 
immortality it is little better than a “wind-egg,” might 
prove too much for their flickering faith in reason. 

The view of these two arguments to which we appear 
to be led is, therefore, as follows. The first argument is 
advanced as a proof that the, souls of the dead exist. As 
such it is apparently accepted by Socrates, and at its con- 
clusion neither Cebes nor Simmias raises any objection to 
the reasoning. It is true that we mdy consider it a 
worthless argument; and we may believe that Plato had a 
poor opinion of it. It is also true that, despite their 
acquiescence at 72a-d, both Cebes and Simmias are dis- 
* Except in the indirect manner noted above. 


3 This suggestion I owe to Dr. W. B. Stanford. 
: F2 
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covered later in the dialogue to be still wavering and 
unconvinced. But they certainly raise no objection to the 
argument on the ground of incompleteness; they do not, 
for instance, say that it proves only half of what is required. 
It seems clear then that this first argument, whatever its 
imperfections, is offered by Socrates as a complete proof 
of the soul’s immortality. We cannot say as much of the 
second argument. Although, as I have suggested, it makes 
the soul’s immortality less improbable, its explicit purpose 
is to prove that our souls existed before our birth. None 
of the characters deny that it achieves this; but they 
recognize that they must look elsewhere for a proof that 
the soul exists after death. The conclusion of A is there- 
fore used again; it can give what is needed without any 
assistance; but, as we have seen, there is an appearance of 
combining it with the conclusion of B. 
To put the view concisely: A is a complete argument 
for immortality; B proves the soul’s pre-existence, but is 
not directly an argument for its post-existence. Ad- 
| mittedly, if we combine the two arguments, we obtain an 
i argument for the soul’s pre- and post-existence; but this 
P does not remove the claim of A to be treated as an in- 
x 
' 






















dependent argument for immortality. 

The view thus stated may seem too obvious to need 
assertion. Yet strangely, as it seems to me, a conflicting 
view is shared by such authorities as Archer-Hind, Burnet 
and Professor Taylor. Their opinion must, therefore, 
now be considered. Archer-Hind holds it a gross error 
to regard A and B as two separate proofs.* “ There is 
no more surprising feature,” he declares, “in the literature 
to which the Phaedo has given occasion than the fact that 
many scholars, not only in the face of Plato’s explicit 
declaration (77c), but in the face of plain reason, have 









4For Archer-Hind’s view see his edition of the Phaedo: The Phaedo of 
Plato (2nd ed., 1894), pp. xvi-xxiv. He finds himself in agreement with 
Bonitz. 
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accounted these two arguments as two distinct proofs. 
For if we allow that avrawédvae furnishes a proof we torw 


» Wux) év “Aidov, and avaurvnoe a proof we Sévauy Kar 
ppovnaw sixe mpiv yevéoBar juac, it is self-evident that the 
two must be combined in order to constitute a proof w¢ 
gate Te ) Puy ev" Acdov Kal Sivauy cad ppdvnow Exe.” Again, 


“As he [Plato] says, they are two halves of a demonstra- 


tion; one showing the pre-existence, the other the after- 
existence of the soul.” ® 

With this view Professor Taylor is in general agree- 
ment. He holds that avrarééoare must be supplemented 
by avauvnoe if we are to attain a proof that the soul will 
pass after death to a “better” life." Burnet also accepts 
it, without however advancing any novel arguments in its 
favour.® : 

We may certainly agree with Archer-Hind that B 
(avauvnoe) is not a proof of immortality; but he also 
asserts that A (avramédooc) is not a complete proof, and 
it is here that I believe him to be mistaken. Let us 
examine his case for regarding A as the half of a single 
demonstration. From the passages I have quoted it will 
be seen that he gives two arguments in support of his 
position. First, he argues that since A proves the soul’s 
post-existence, and B its pre-existence, they must be the 
two halves of one demonstration. Now it seems to me 
that this argument lays Archer-Hind open to the charge 
of inconsistency. If we turn to his interpretation of the 
last argument of the dialogue, that of 100b-107a, we ‘find 
that he treats it as a separate argument for immortality’; 
but this argument makes no mention of the soul’s pre- 
existence ; it would need to invoke B to give that conclusion; 


5 Tbid., p. xvii. 

6 Tbid., p. 45, note on 77c3. 

7A. KE. Taylor, Plato, the Man and his Work (4th ed.), pp. 185 f. 
8 J. Burnet, Plato’s Phaedo, note on 77a 8. 

9 Op. cit., pp. xxiif. 
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therefore, he cannot consistently deny the completeness 
of A on the ground that in its case pre-existence is not 
deduced. . Moreover, consistency apart, Plato does not say, 
as Archer-Hind would have it, that A and B are two 
halves of a demonstration; he, or rather, Socrates, admits 
that B by itself is insufficient and needs to be supplemented 
by A, but he never suggests that A needs any assistance 
from B. (As we observed above, the question at issue is 
not what A actually proves; if it were this, Archer-Hind’s 
case would be even flimsier than it is, for he admits that 
from the premisses of A the pre-existence of the soul 
might have been deduced.”°) 

Archer-Hind’s second argument is more subtle. <A, he 
holds, fails to prove that the soul’s existence after death 
is one of Sévamc Kai Ppovynorc; this lack is supplied by B, so 
that A and B are plainly but the two parts of a complete 
argument. This reasoning has the support of Professor 
Taylor.* Yet it seems to me that for two reasons it must 
be rejected. First, it is true that B does prove that the 
disembodied soul has intelligence; Socrates says as much 
(76c); but I can find no evidence for the suggestion that 
A proves the mere existence of the soul after death, and 
fails to prove that it then possesses Sbvamig Kai ppdrnore. 
We are concerned, as I have said, not with what the 
argument actually proves, nor with what Plato thought 
that it proves, but with what the characters are 
represented as taking it to prove; and I cannot find 
that they distinguished, as Archer-Hind and Professor 
Taylor have done, between proving that the soul exists 
after death and proving that it then possesses Sévamic kai 
gpovnac. Let us examine again the introduction to A. 
Cebes asserts that it must be shown that the soul. exists 
after death, and continues to possess 8. cai ». (7Ob). 
Almost immediately after this (70c), Socrates invites them 
to consider whether or no the souls of men exist in Hades. 


10Qp. cit., p. xvii. 11 Op. cit., pp. 185 f. 
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” 


Thus he omits the phrase “and continue to possess 6. cai 9. 
but there is no hint that the omission is considered by 
Cebes and Simmias to make this an insufficient statement 
of what they wish him to prove. Nor is there any sign when 
the argument is complete that it is deficient in any par- 
ticular; the second argument is introduced as another 
reason for believing that the soul is immortal, and not as 
a means of remedying the shortcomings of the first. 
Surely, if we were meant to think that the characters 
regarded B as supplying 6é. «ai g. Plato would have made 
one of them state this explicitly. 

This complete absence from the dialogue of any 
evidence that A and B are meant to stand in the relation 
suggested by Archer-Hind and Professor Taylor is my 
first reason for rejecting their present argument. Secondly, 
I may appeal to their treatment of the last argument of 
the dialogue. This they both regard as a separate argu- 
ment for immortality. Now by means of this argument 
Socrates deduces that the soul is immortal and imperish- 
able; but he does not stay to argue that its after-existence 
will be one of 6. «ai ¢ He and the others take that 
conclusion for granted: “the soul takes nothing with her 
to the other world save her education and rearing (7Anv 
tig matdeiag te Kai tpupiig)” (107d). There is no evidence 
that they consider this to be something which requires 
separate proof. The last argument seems, therefore, to 
be placed in a similar position to the first, and it is incon- 
sistent to give them dissimilar treatment. Of course it 
might be urged that the characters do not ask for proof of 
the above conclusion because it has already been proved 
by B (avauvnore); but if so, if the last argument does not 
prove the possession of &. cai @., then Archer-Hind and 
Professor Taylor cannot consistently hold it to be a 
complete proof. In fact, the following dilemma might be 
proposed to them. It must be granted either that both 
arguments are taken by the characters to prove 6. cai ., or 
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that neither is. If the former, then the present objection 
to A’s independent status has disappeared; if the latter, 
then a deficiency which does not disable in the one case 
cannot disable in the other. 

In conclusion, I shall consider briefly an objection that 
might be made from the standpoint of Professor Taylor. 
It might be objected that the question is not what the 
characters are represented as thinking of an argument, but 
what conclusion the premisses of the argument logically 
entail. Thus, Professor Taylor argues that even if we 
were to grant that the premisses of A are true, we could 
only deduce from them that the soul has some kind of 
existence after death, but that it would not follow that 
this was an intelligent and active existence.” He con- 
cludes from this that A is deficient. But, plainly, we may 
argue as before that the same type of consideration should 
have compelled him to regard the last argument of the 
dialogue as deficient. Jts premisses do not entail an in- 


telligent and active after-existence of the soul. Since he 
treats this as an independent and complete argument, he 
should likewise grant full rights to A. I conclude, there- 
fore, that neither this objection nor the previous arguments 
of Archer-Hind and Professor Taylor compel us to abandon 
the interpretation of A and B that we have adopted. 


E. J. FURLONG. 


12 Op. cit., p. 185. 





A SYNOPSIS OF BERKELEY’S MONETARY 
PHILOSOPHY. 


BERKELEY had a social as well as a monetary philosophy, 
and it might seem desirable that one should give a 
separate account of each. In fact, the two are incapable 
of separation. It is impossible to give a coherent account 
of his monetary philosophy without bringing in the 
essential principles of his social philosophy. As it is 
convenient in this essay to give prominence to the 
monetary point of view, the emphasis will be placed on 
his monetary philosophy. But it must be stated, here and 
now, that Berkeley developed a philosophy of money only 
because he was a social idealist, and that he regarded 
money, rightly understood and used, as a necessary in- 
strument of social welfare. 

“Whether money be not only so far useful, as it 
stirreth up industry, enabling men mutually to participate 
the fruits of each other’s labour” (page 23, No. 5, Hone’s 
Edition). 

The real aim and end of men is power—i.e., power to 
command the industry of others (page 24, No. 7; page 27, 
No. 37). Such power constitutes real wealth. He who 
could have everything else at his wish or will would not 
value money (page 24, No. 7). In the circumstances in 
which society finds itself it is not practicable to exercise 
this power except through the medium of money. People 
in general may not hope to acquire purchasing power 
except in proportion as they produce goods and services 
which are in demand by others. Money is only so far 
useful as it “stirreth up industry,” and the discovery of 
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“the richest gold mine that ever was” would only im- 
poverish a kingdom if it rendered its people “lazy, proud, 
and dastardly” (page 61, No. 18 and No. 20). 

The good life (he does not use this actual term) 
requires that every member of society should have 
the fullest opportunity of realising his individuality, and 
this he can only do in an exchange economy when the 
institution of money makes possible the mutual participation 
of the fruits of each other’s labour (page 23, No. 5). 
The public aim in every well governed state should be that 
each member, according to his just pretensions and 
industry, should have power (page 24, No. 8). This 
power to stir up the industry of others in our service, 
which money is the means of “conveying and recording” 
(page 27, No. 37), avails not otherwise than as it is exerted 
into act (page 105, No. 177). Consequently it is the 
interest of every State that its money should rather 
circulate than stagnate (page 105, No. 178). 

Power is referred to action and action follows appetite 
and will (page 24, No. 9). Fashion creates appetites, the 
prevailing will of a nation is the fashion, and on this 
fashion depends the current of industry and commerce 
(page 24, Nos. 10 and 11). Consequently the wisdom of 
the legislature should seek to influence the making of 
fashion, or as we would say, “economic demand” (page 24, 
No. 13). 

To create wants is the likeliest way of producing 
industry in a people, and, if economic demand is to receive 
a necessary stimulus, national income must be redistributed 
in such a way that our peasants may be enabled to eat beef 
and wear shoes, and the labouring ox be no _ longer 
muzzled (page 25, No. 20; page 78, No. 194). 

Other things such as climate and soil being given, the 
wealth of a community is in proportion to its industry, 
“and this to the circulation of credit, be the credit cir- 
culated or transferred by what marks or tokens soever” 
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(page 25, No. 21). It makes no difference to the com- 
munity whether it has less money swiftly circulating or 
more money slowly circulating (page 25, No. 22). Money 
as such has no “intrinsic value.” ‘The true idea of 
money, as such, is altogether that of a ticket or counter 
(page 25, No. 23), conveying and recording generalized 
command over the services of others in proportion to the 
money incomes of individuals and the prices of such 
services. The value or price of things is a “proportion, 
directly as the demand, and reciprocally as the plenty” 
(page 25, No. 24). The terms crown, livre, pound, etc., 
are merely exponents or denominations of such pro- 
portion. A monetary system could exist without any 
bullion at all. “The denominations being retained, 
although the bullion were gone, things might nevertheless 
be rated, bought, and sold, industry promoted, and a 
circulation of commerce maintained” (page 25, No. 26). 

Thus money is a proportion relating to the prices of 
things, which from one point of view constitute income 
and from another expenditure. For all commerce is 
ultimately a “commerce of industry,” that is, an exchange 
of services priced in money for services priced in money. 
(page 27, No. 38). 

Money is the cement of economic society and all money 
is credit. For, in itS essence, money is only a means of 
conveying and recording power to command the industry 
of others, and others will not give their services in exchange 
for it unless they have confidence that they in turn can get 
what they want in exchange for money. ‘ Whether all 
circulation be not like a circulation of credit, whatsoever 
medium (metal or paper) is employed, and whether gold 
be any more than credit for so much power” ? (page 87, 
No. 10). 

The material basis of this credit is the superfluity 
which its producer seeks to exchange for the various things 
of which he has greater need. If a ship’s crew be cast 
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away on a desert island they will immediately set to work, 
specialising on various tasks and sharing the fruits of their 
common labour. When one man has provided more than 
he can consume he will exchange his superfluities to supply 
his wants, and certain tokens or counters will soon be 
agreed on to facilitate the conveyance, recording and 
circulating of the credit thus originating (page 28, No. 49). 
Thus credit is logically antecedent to the institution of the 
things called money, and is an essential element in every 
exchange economy. 

The psychological basis of credit is the confidence, 
already referred to, that the monetary tokens for which a 
man sells will enable him also to buy. 

The superfluities of specialised producers are, doubt- 
less, the material basis of credit, but such superfluities 
would have no value unless they corresponded to the wants 
of others, and unless these others were willing and able 
to give money in exchange for them. Thus credit is based 
not only on superfluities but on wants, not only on Pro- 
duction but on Consumer Demand. Credit depends on a 
happy coincidence between reciprocal wants and super- 
fluities in a society of specialised Producers. 

That credit is in a true sense based on consumption 
and Economic Demand is part of the essence of Berkeley’s 
thoughts: ‘Whether comfortable living doth not pro- 
duce wants, and wants industry, and industry wealth” 
(page 35, No. 113). Money is useless unless by its cir- 
culation it stirs up industry, and a peasantry deprived of 
its fair share of the national income cannot by its 
expenditure encourage the industry of others, and has no 
motive to exert itself in its own (page 78, No. 194). 

Consequently for Berkeley no amount of gold or silver 
could constitute an adequate “basis of credit” in the 
absence of this all-important adjustment between an 
equitable Consumption Economy and its appropriate 
Production Economy. It would be a “monstrous folly” 
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to import nothing but gold and silver, supposing we might 
do it (page 116, No. 278); and foolish also to think “an 
inward commerce cannot enrich a state, because it doth 
not increase its quantity of gold and silver.” A country 
must thrive while wants are supplied and business goes 
on (page 114, No. 260). 

As population increases, wants increase, but so too do 
the means of satisfying them more effectively by means 
of the more efficient organisation and co-operation that 
become possible. Such an increase must be regarded as 
broadening the basis of the national credit. As industry 
produced good living the number of hands and mouths 
would be increased, and in proportion thereto there would 
be more employment in agriculture; but, granted an 
equitable distribution of national income, there was no 
danger of population outrunning subsistence, though, in the 
absence of that necessary condition, half of the population 
was in Berkeley’s time starving (page 83, No. 251, and 
page 40, No. 149). 

Since money is credit and credit depends on the 
exchange of superfluities for superfluities, the production 
of wealth can only attain a maximum in proportion as 
money incomes are equalised and consuming power ex- 
panded. ‘‘ Whether as seed equally scattered produces a 
goodly harvest, even so an equal distribution of wealth 
doth not cause a nation to flourish” (page 47, No. 220). 

Berkeley clearly was of the opinion that the impoverish- 
ment of the masses in his day was undermining the true 
foundations of the nation’s credit, and diminishing its real 
wealth. But he does not really contemplate or desire a 
society in which the money incomes of all would be 
absolutely equal. He wanted a less unequal distribution 
of national income, and he considered that the privileged 
classes stood to gain rather than lose by a policy which 
should unmuzzle the labouring ox. He queries whether 
“facilitating and quickening the circulation of power to 
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supply wants be not the promoting of wealth and industry 
among the lower people. And whether upon this the 
wealth of the great doth not depend?” (page 106, No. 187). 

To provide plentifully for the poor is feeding the root 
the substance whereof will shoot upwards into the branches 
and cause the top to flourish (page 30, No. 64). Yet 
“when the root yieldeth insufficient nourishment men top 
the tree to make the lower branches thrive” (page 41, 
No. 164). 

A redistribution of national income he considered 
necessary in order to promote an economic demand at home 
for the expanded production of food, clothing, and housing, 
things which the natural resources of the country rendered 
it well able to produce. The free circulation of money 
depends on a right distribution of income. In turn, money 
freely circulating creates incomes, and their expenditure 
gives rise to industry, and increases wealth. 

Berkeley, reviving an Aristotelian distinction, con- 
sidered that there was a limit to the natural appetites 
which demand satisfaction from the current output of 
wealth. ‘The best institutions may be made subservient 
to bad ends” (page 70, No. 113), and money is an out- 
standing example of this. 

Artificial appetites are indeed infinite, and men seek 
gratification for themselves by speculation and other forms 
of passing money from hand to hand without industry. 
A wise government will rigorously suppress such activities, 
and will not allow money to be considered as an end in 
itself. The ends of money itself are bounded, and it was 
mistaking the means for the end which was the funda- 
mental error in the French councils at the time of John 
Law’s scheme (page 70, Nos. 117 and 118). 

A progressive increase in the national wealth requires 
the provision of a flexible supply of money to constitute 
income. “ Whether counters be not referred to other 
things, which, so long as they keep pace and proportion 
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with the counters, it must be owned the counters are 
useful” (page 71, No. 122). Even if we had a perfect 
system of coinage, with an adequate supply of coins of 
small denominations, it would be more economical and 
convenient to make this provision through the machinery 
of a national Bank—i.e., a nationally owned banking 
system—and such a bank should be established. It should 
be owned absolutely by the State, and managed entirely 
in the public interest (page 99, No. 124; page 73, No. 143). 
It would be fatal to engraft trade on a national bank or 
propose dividends on its stock. All profits must go to the 
State (page 69, No. 108; page 52, No. 273). 

The question for Berkeley was not one of money versus 
credit, for all money is credit. The question was whether 
credit institutions should be, publicly or privately owned— 
between public credit and private credit. All banks, what- 
ever their form, exercise public functions in fact; for they 
bring into existence and cause to circulate obligations which 
represent a claim on the economic substance of the general 
public. The control of monetary policy is a concentrated 
form of social power, and such power cannot safely be 
entrusted to private hands. It cannot be expected that 
private persons will have more regard to the public than 
the public itself; and he queries “if power followeth money 
whether this can be anywhere more properly and securely 
placed, than in the same hands wherein the supreme power 
is already placed” (page 87, No. 16; page 88, No. 20). 
Private interests are all too ready to subordinate public 
interests to their own, and have an intrinsic bias which 
incapacitates them from being sound judges of public 
interests when their own are in conflict with them. Not 
only traders should be consulted about trade or bankers 
about money (page 56, No. 308). 

It is of the utmost public importance to ensure that 
bank money is only put in circulation in association with the 
rendering of economic services. Bank bills should only be 
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multiplied as trade and business is multiplied (page 71, 
No. 127). The circulation of paper without industry is 
ruinous (page 70, No. 116). Private bankers are all too 
ready to finance such wasteful speculation; and, in seeking 
a quick financial profit from such loans, ignore the true 
basis of credit and set in motion forces which lead to 
inflation and collapse (page 68, No. 102). Only if the 
banking system as a whole is owned and controlled by the 
public in the public interest can its prostitution to specu- 
lative ends be prevented; but the organisation of the 
national credit by means of a national bank would 
strengthen the position of such existing private banks as 
are willing to fall in with public policy (page 91, No. 48, 
and page 68, No. 102). f 

A national bank would put an end to usury—i.e., reduce 
the rate of interest, facilitate commerce, supply the want 
of coin, and produce ready payments in all parts of the 
kingdom (page 61, No. 12). It would mobilise the private 
credit of individuals, known only to their intimates and 
to it, and turn it into a means of payment readily acceptable 
to all because endorsed with the guarantee of such a bank. 
The credit of such a bank would not be bounded by its 
capital stock, or limited by the fluidity of its assets, since 
behind it would be the taxing power of the State. In fact, 
the whole wealth of the nation would in truth constitute 
the stock of such-a bank (page 94, No. 84; page 99, 
Nos. 121-123). 

Money lent to the rich by such a bank would circulate 
among the poor, and extend their money incomes, thus 
increasing wealth while making its distribution less unequal. 
For no one borrows except with intent to circulate (page 96, 
No. 95). 

There is no worse sign of a country’s economic con- 
dition than the flight of its unoccupied workers to earn 
their bread in foreign lands (page 112, No. 245; page 97, 
No. 104). The money, even if it be gold and silver, 
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which emigrants remit to the land of their birth is only a 
palliative of an evil economic condition, the true remedy 
for which is to oil the wheels of commerce and native 
industry by an organisation of the national credit, which 
creates the monetary conditions of full employment for all 
willing workers (page 101, No. 143; page 55, No. 295). 
That country is in a flourishing condition which is enabled 
not only to provide employment for an expanding native 
population, but to attract immigrants to work in its fields 
and workshops (page 113, No. 248). Such immigrants 
should be welcomed, not excluded, for their coming enriches 
the country of their adoption. 

Commerce enriches by the multiplication of specialised 
services for exchange, and domestic commerce is as fertile 
a source of wealth as foreign commerce, more accessible, 
and more amenable to control and encouragement by wise 
public policy (page 114, No. 260). 

Our foreign credit really depends on domestic industry, 
not on the possession of abundant supplies of gold 
(page 107, No. 201; page 97, No. 110). If our national 
economy is on a sound basis we shall obtain all the foreign 
commerce we need, whether we seek it or not (page 38, 
No. 134). The object of foreign trade is to get, by way 
of import, the goods we cannot conveniently produce at 
home. <A foreign commerce which brings in gold and 
silver has misled our judgments about what really con- 
stitutes the public weal (page 117, No. 283). Only a 
wrong-headed patriot or politician (?like Dean Swift, 
page 116, No. 280) imagines that a country is enriched 
by drawing gold and silver into it and keeping it there. 

Even Berkeley, for all his genius, might not have 
penetrated to the core of monetary theory if he had not 
lived in a country having the unique currency conditions 
outlined in a former Essay in this series. In addition to 
the monetary problem, there was the distracting problem 
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minds like a nightmare, paralysing thought and action. 
Berkeley argued, quite sensibly, that the correct procedure 
was to adjust the national economy to the objective facts 
of commerce, and, by means of a truly national monetary 
policy, to orient investment activities and redistribute 
national income in such a way that the domestic con- 
sumption of those things would be expanded which the 
country was best fitted to produce. He sought to secure 
such an adjustment between the national production 
economy and the national consumption economy that every 
kind of consumption would be encouraged which was both 
economically possible and socially desirable. So far from 
curtailing “supply” and restricting consumption the latter 
must be expanded, only its pattern being altered. He 
argued that money must play a part of overwhelming 
importance in the dynamics of such a national policy, and 
that the correct reaction to an externally imposed necessity 
for economic adjustment was, before all else, a monetary 
one. 

It might be asked at this stage whether Berkeley made 
any adequate distinction between money and purchasing 
power. All the time he seems to place the emphasis on 
the need for supplying an adequate amount of monetary 
medium, whatever its form, and to have assumed that this 
would incidentally bring about an increase of purchasing 
power. The problem of hoarding or “idle balances” did 
not present itself as one that required serious consideration. 
Money could only be put in circulation if enterprise could 
be induced to borrow, but “no one borrows except with 
intent to circulate.” The circulation of money, lent in the 
first instance to the rich, would soon expand the incomes, 
and therefore the purchasing power, of the poor (page 96, 
No. 95). In Berkeley’s time the monetary economy had 
by no means permeated every vein of the nation’s economic 
life. Large strata of economic exchanges were still being 
carried on on a barter basis of goods for goods or services 
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for land. Public policy, and the pressure of a cruel land 
system, were compelling increasing payments, in money, of 
taxes and rents at a time when external commerce was 
strangled and internal commerce was confronted with 
difficulties of transport as well as the subtler obstacles for 
which he advocated a monetary remedy. All the time the 
circumstances of the East India Trade were depleting the 
silver constituents of the monetary medium, and a 
diminishing amount of metallic money was being set the 
task of effecting an increasing proportion of the exchanges 
that were being effected. A public policy that requires 
from the peasant population increasing payments in money 
is an indirect compulsion to abandon the barter in favour 
of the monetary economy. All history shows that, if this 
pressure is accompanied by a growing scarcity of money, 
the result is oppression and a harsh exploitation, especially 
of the peasant classes. 

In these circumstances, so far as the practical problem 
was concerned, it was safe to assume that to increase money 
in any acceptable form would automatically increase 
purchasing power. In our own day, when money 
permeates all economic relations, it is quite possible to 
increase the quantity of money without increasing the 
quantity of purchasing power, and the distinction between 
them is of far more than theoretical interest. 

Yet a scrutiny of Berkeley’s language suggests that he 
was aware of the distinction though he did not stress it. 
Wealth is “power to command the industry of others,” 
but it can only exercise this power when transformed into 
money, which is the means of transferring and recording 
such power—the transmission gear, so to speak, and not 
the engine. What is this wealth so mobilised other than 
what we call purchasing-power? The origin of wealth is 
industry (page 27, No. 40), and therefore industry is the 
ultimate cause and origin of purchasing power, provided, 
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and that these wants become effective in economic demand. 
This again requires such a distribution of income as will 
enable mass consumption to absorb the products of what 
may here be called mass production. 

Consequently, for Berkeley purchasing power was a 
result of a “commerce of industry” and of a quick cir- 
culation of money “oiling the wheels of commerce.” Can 
modern analysis go farther? 

It would also appear that Berkeley failed to distinguish 
between money and credit. In fact, he deliberately asserts 
that the essence of all money, whatever its form, is credit. 
He was, however, aware of the important part played by 
gold and silver as a means of foreign remittance. There 
are “two things which might draw silver out of the bank, 
when its credit was once well established, to wit, foreign 
demands and small payments at home” (page 54, No. 294). 
There should be a constant care to keep bank bills at par, 
but this will be assured if bank bills are multiplied only 
as trade and business are also multiplied (page 71, 
Nos. 126 and 127). The right use of the precious metals 
is to keep them at home or send them abroad “just as it 
most serves to promote industry” (page 117, No. 288). 
A country such as ours, having no gold mines “nor a free 
trade,” cannot support for any time the sending out of 
specie; but, in fact, our payments are made by bills, and 
our foreign credit really depends on our domestic industry, 
and our bills on that credit (page 107, Nos. 200 and 201). 
Consequently, he maintained that “we may maintain a 
much greater inward and outward commerce, and be five 
times richer than we are, nay, and our bills abroad be of 
far greater credit, though we had not an ounce of gold or 
silver in the whole island”? (page 97, No. 110). 

Clearly Berkeley would have allowed the precious 
metals to play their accustomed part in the maintenance of 
exchange parity, and would not have worried overmuch 
if the last ounce of gold and silver had to be exported in 
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this cause. Such gold and silver as was available he would 
associate with the national money at the current parity, 
and freely send it out of the country if it was necessary to 
humour the foreigner, but he regarded it in no real sense 
as the basis of the nation’s credit or as a necessary support 
for the purchasing power of its money. 

In these days, when legal tender paper, or the right to 
acquire it, is so important a part of the cash reserve of 
commercial banks, the distinction between money and 
credit is largely a distinction between the credit of privately 
owned commercial banks and the national credit associated 
with legal tender paper. It is important to distinguish 
between the purchasing medium (bank credit) which 
represents the debt of a privately owned commercial 
banking system, and the legal tender money which the 
system owns and looks on as its cash reserve. Berkeley, 
writing at a time when private banking was in its infancy, 
wanted to bring about the establishment of a publicly 
owned commercial banking system. The circulating 
medium constituting the liabilities of such a system would, 
of course, be legal tender, in fact, if not in name; and even 
if it was convenient for certain purposes to distinguish 
between its notes outstanding and its deposits, the dis- 
tinction would be one of form rather than substance. 

Even as things are the ordinary individual makes no 
distinction between money in the form of bank-notes or 
deposits and money in the form of legal tender, but uses 
each in the way which is most convenient for his purposes. 
Both money and credit are to him a means of. acquiring 
goods or services offered in exchange—“credit for so much 
power.” The point of view of the ordinary individual is 
Berkeleyan, and it is quite possible that the modern theory 
of money and credit would have followed Berkeleyan lines 
more closely if it had not been for the historical fact that 
modern banking systems have grown up under a system 
of private ownership, which makes the distinction between 
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money and credit of great importance, both from the 
practical banking point of view and the point of view of 
public policy. 

The modern financier lives and moves in a stratosphere 
in which money debts are liquidated when an equal amount 
of money, whatever its origin, is repaid, but to Berkeley’s 
mind monetary obligations could only be finally liquidated 
when transformed into (solid) goods and services. He 
cared not at all for what we would call the technical or 
financial basis of credit, but considered that monetary 
transactions which were a condition of the multiplication 
and exchange of services gave no occasion for alarm, while 
his national banking system would frown on all transac- 
tions which aimed only at a financial profit by “exchanging 
money without industry,” and in any case would be under 
no temptation to encourage them. 

The idealist philosopher who disbelieved in the in- 
dependent reality of matter was before all else a realist in 
his economic thinking. 

JOSEPH JOHNSTON. 





LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
1. TaXatipwoe Again. 


Mr. STANFORD (Hermathena, Liv) has rendered a good 
service in exposing the misinterpretation of raAa-. which 
the common translation “shield-bearing” seems to imply. 
As he reminds us, *rAaw and its derivatives “do not occur 
in the purely physical sense of carrying; they imply 
enduring, suffering, daring.” But it is not so easy to 
follow Mr. Stanford in his further ingenious contention 
that the epitaph means “tough-skinned”—though he offers 
us the alternatives, pivd¢ as the human skin “in its own 
right,” or “by metalepsis’ from the hide of the shield. 
He may, indeed, be right: but I think the balance of 
probabilities is against him. I must admit some prejudice : 
I do not like Mr. Stanford’s “thick-skinned warriors” of 
Homer. I do not, however, base my objection on zsthetic 
grounds (which have no validity at all), but on the more 
solid considerations which a study of the use of pwée¢ in 
Homer affords. Here are the facts (derived from 
Gehring’s Index and from Cunliffe’s Homeric Lexicon). 
The word puvé¢ (including two instances of pwd, neuter) 
occurs 22 times in Homer. The distribution of the 
meanings and occurrences (i.¢., whether in Jliad or 
Odyssey) is as follows :— 

Iliad. Odyssey. 


(i) stripped off skin of dead beast, hide 
(ii) a prepared hide : 

(iii) layer of leather on shield 

(iv) leather 

(v) shield 


1Possibly not an instance (v.l. ploy). 
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With these figures contrast the respective usage in the 
Iliad and Odyssey which Cunliffe places last in his list of 
meanings :— 


Iliad. Odyssey. 
(vi) skin of a man ... ee vou 0 5 


The first point to notice is that pevd¢ is not used of 
the human skin in the J/iad?: but rada’pwoe occurs only 
in the Iliad. 

Secondly, an examination of the five passages in the 
Odyssey shows that in two cases the reference is to the 
human cadaver, and in the others the word occurs in those 
romantically coloured and somewhat extravagantly worded 
descriptions with which the Odyssey abounds. It looks 
as if the application of pué¢ to the human skin is either 
post-Iliadic or, if contemporary, too colloquial or too 
unheroic to use in grand epic—as “hide” or “rind” might 
be so eschewed in English. It would thus fall into that 
category of words or usages avoided as involving 70 


* This statement is based on Cunliffe’s analysis. But C. lists under 
the meaning ‘‘shield’’ one passage in the Iliad (v. 308—dee 3’ awd pwd 
tenxvs Ai@os) where piwds is usually (e.g. by L. & 8., Leaf) taken of 
Aeneas’ own skin. At first blush C. seems to have made a slip. But 
a reference to his entry under (aw-)®#@éw (‘‘forced the shield aside’’) 
shows that he meant what he recorded. A study of the passage 
convinces me that he is right. aww@éw does not mean ‘‘tear’’ but ‘‘ push 
away.’’ The whole point of the incident is that the shield was knocked 
out of Aeneas’ hand. A. arrives with shield (v. 297): more emphasis 
on shield (v. 300): the big stone wounds A. and knocks shield out of 
his hand: A., now swooning and defenceless, on his knees but still 
holding himself up with his hand (xepi, v. 309)—the left hand which 
had held the shield but is now free—will receive his death-blow but 
for Aphrodite’s intervention. She provides a substitute for the shield, 
Viz. mrdyua wémdoto (V. 315), Evmos Euev BeAewy (v. 316), the very words to 
describe the function of a shield. 

If some other word for shield, and not f.ds, had been used in v. 308 
this view of the incident would never have been questioned. We must 
not read our later knowledge into it. But even if jiwés is taken here 
as ‘‘human skin,’’ the statistics (12:1 in the Iliad) are still over- 
whelmingly adverse. 

Gehring’s Index shows that j.vés occurs only once in the Homeric 
Hymns, where it means skins of dead animals. 
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ampeméc (as Aristarchus says more than once, dre abrig piv 
olde ... Xpwpévoug 6? rode ijpwac ov wapsaaye). Perhaps 
deformem pro cute pellem (Juv., x, 192) illustrates a 
parallel distinction in Latin. 

With the lesson of these figures in mind, I see no reason 
why we should not give to each element in taAadprvog its 
ordinary meaning (as in the Jliad), i.e., “shield-enduring.” 
In fact, in the passage which Mr. Stanford quotes 
(/i., v11, 238-9) this meaning is just what gives Hector’s 
retort its point. It was the mark of the great 
heroic figures of Homer to have some peculiar deed of 
prowess associated with their names which the others could 
not do. So Odysseus had his Bow, which none but he 
could draw. Ajax was noted, above all else, for his great 
Seven-fold*® Shield : 

Alas... h€pwv cuxos Hite tipyov, 


xuAxeov, érraBoeov (Jl., vit, 219-20). 


éxraPdeoc occurs five times in the Iliad, always of Ajax’ 
shield. This shield was large enough to shelter both Ajax 
and Teucer (J/., vit, 267-72). For Sophocles Ajax is 
6 caxeahdpo¢ (v. 19): he is Ovid’s clypei dominus septem- 
plicts Aiax (Met., x111, 2). This Ajax, then, has made 
an insulting offer to Hector when they meet in combat: 
he condescendingly proposes to give Hector the advantage 
of the first shot. Hector retorts that he needs no such 
consideration : he can do, as a warrior, all that Ajax does, 
and just as well: 

aitap éywv et olda payas tT dvdpoxtacias Te 

old’ éwi Sega, of8’ éx’ dpiorepa voujoa Rav 

aLadénv, Td pot gore Tadavpwor mwoeuifev 

olga 8’ éxaiga poOov imrwy dkecdwv, 

olda S évi cradiy Syiw wéAweoc Oar "Apy. (vv. 237-41). 

5 So-called, and the same slight mistranslation appears in the Latin 

septemplex too. The seven layers of ox-hide had upon them an eighth 


of bronze (v. 223). Mr. Stanford’s ‘‘ Ajax of the Eight-fold Shield’’ 
is quite correct, but its unorthodoxy startles, without explanation, 


eS eee ee 


karat 
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The point of vv. 238-9 is obvious. Ajax may have the 
reputation of being able deftly* and untiringly to wield his 
mighty buckler, as none other can, “but,” says Hector, 
“IT can manage a shield too, and therein J am as much a 
‘shield-enduring warrior’ as you, Ajar, Lord of the 
Shield.” radabpiwog is thus neither “tough-skinned” nor 
yet simply “carrying a shield,” but “being able to suffer 
with ease the weight of a heavy shield.” It is true that 
this meaning may indeed be expressed in English by the 
phrase “‘shield-bearing” (bearing = suffering), an ambiguity 
after Mr. Stanford’s own heart: but if this is what 
L. & S.,5 Munro, Leaf, Autenrieth and others meant, the 
result has been unfortunate! Some scholars, however, 
have been more explicit, e¢.g., Cunliffe, who has “shield- 
enduring,” “steadfast under the shield.” 

Except for the passage cited, raAaépuog in Homer is 
always an epithet of Ares. Another epithet is pivotdépog 
(“piercer of shields’). Would Mr. Stanford. (especially 
with rerpwoxw in mind) regard this as synonymous with 
Tapecixpwe ? 


2. The Word aduncus. 


cumba sedet alter adunca, 
et ducit remos illic ubi nuper ararat. 
Ovip, Met., 1, 293-4. 


The authoritative edition of the Metamorphoses by 
Haupt-Miiller-Korn-Ehwald makes no comment on adunca, 
Launcelot Dowdall® (Pitt Press) has the note “curved” 
without further remark, and this is followed by all the 
English editors and word-for-word translators who have 
prepared little handbooks mainly for the use of students 

*It may thus be that Buttmann’s explanation (p. 65) of aidaos 
(v. 222) as ‘‘easily moved’’ is right after all. In the left hand of 
Ajax the great shield was agilis (Voss’ word). 

‘The ‘‘ete.’’ in L. & 8.° is rather misleading as there is only one 


other occurrence of the phrase. 
*Senior Moderator and University Student, 1873. 
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of London University." F. J. Miller, the Loeb editor, 
also has “curved”: so has Bohn’s translator (Riley). On 
the other hand, John Clarke (1735, and frequently re- 
printed) has “crooked boat” (the truth, perhaps, but ill 
expressed), and Ensor* (Blackie) “with curved bows” 
(which may be correct but is not sufficiently explicit). The 
many earlier translations (ten are cited in Lowndes) I have 
not seen. Dryden omits the epithet. But there seems 
little doubt that the general understanding of the phrase 
has looked no further than the familiar “curved boat” of 
ancient literature. 

But does aduncus mean “curved” ? Rather, as its 
derivation shows, it is “curved in a@ special manner”: it 
is “hooked (uncus) towards (ad),” i.e., curved inwards. 
It describes a curve tending to close (ad). The end is 
directed towards the point or line of origin: mathe- 
maticians might call it “a curve of increasing curvature.” 
When Cicero wrote corpuscula curvata et quasi aduncer 
(Nat. Deorum, 1, 24, 66) he qualified adunca with quast 
because a. marked a particular kind of curvature. Con- 
trariwise, reduncus meant “hooked back,” 7.e., curved away 
from the direction of origin. So aduncus and reduncus 
are said to be applied to “hooked” (so-called) and “snub” 
noses respectively, and Pliny by these compounds contrasts 
the direction of horns (Nat. Hist., x1, 37, 45). 

In what respect, then, does a boat suggest this special 
asymmetrical curve? The curved sides are regularly placed, 
in respect to each other; and the stern is more or less 
rounded, but may have ornamented points or projections? 


"Of these, I have consulted the ‘‘works’’ by Mongan, Wells and 
Alleroft and Stout. The latter make the good point that aduncus is 
purposely chosen here because it is a constant epithet of aratrwm. 

S Senior Moderator, 1894. 

°E.g. in the older Homeric Hymn to the Dioscuri (xxxiII, v. 10) 
eeurs the puzzling phrase axpwrhpia xpvuyns, where, however, some 
editors read wpgpys, others take «pvury = vais OFr else axpwrhpia as ‘*deck.’?’ 
See Torr’s Ancient Ships, pp. 56 and 68, foot-note 152. 
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and a curved “lip.” *° The bows, however, converge more 
sharply to meet in a point. But I do not think the reference 
is to this increase of curvature (if this is what Ensor 
meant). In the ancient vessel the bows also rose con- 
siderably above the general level of the gunwales to meet 
in this point, which was then often extended further 
forward in a gracefully arched curve—a curve now in a 
vertical plane. In larger craft this “beak” was ornamented 
in various ways, ¢.g., took the form of a figure-head, and 
shared with its “opposite number,” the hooked stern-end, 
the distinction of being the most significant and sacred 
part of a ship. From its shape and analogous position it 
was naturally likened to the hooked beak of a bird, and 
was called by this name—rostrum, cf. paypi¢ (Hesych.).™ 
Adunca, then, is applied to cumba in respect of its charae- 
teristic rostrum. 

li anything further were required to support this view 
that cumba adunca does not refer to a general rotundity 
or curvature but = “boat with bows terminating in a hook- 
like curve,” “boat with reéntrant beak,” it is only necessary 
to look at the occurrences of aduncitas. This noun is 
found only in association with rostrum. Cicero uses it 
of r. (Nat. Deorum, 11, 47, 122), and I find four instances 
of it in Pliny, each time qualifying r. (Nat. Hist., vm, 
27, 41; x, 3, 4; 49, 70; 71, 91). The passage in x, 3, 4 
is particularly instructive, as it describes exactly the in- 
creasing curvature referred to above: some eagles die 
non senio nec aegritudine sed fame, in tantum superiore 
accrescente rostro ut aduncitas aperiri non queat. The 
quality (aduncitas) which is so characteristic of the literal 


This ‘‘lip’’ was sometimes directed forward, but more often a 
the illustrations in Torr show, it was hooked backwards towards the 
ship. But see on Met., 11, 651, infra. 

4In default of a diagram I can describe the outline of the bows, 
viewed externally in profile, as conforming with the shape of mpf i 
Pitman’s Shorthand. But occasionally the hook pointed in the other 
direction, i.e. more like pl/. 
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beak of the bird will be equally the characteristic stigma 
of the figurative beak of the ship, and hence, by a common 
transference, of the ship itself.’ 

While it is no doubt true that the rostrum of large 
vessels showed the greatest elaborations, there is no reason 
why the small boat, as cumba must be here,** should not 
have had similar “‘aduncities” in miniature. Torr, fig. 33 
(relief from Utica), illustrates a Roman “one-seater” 
(apparently), with a marked “hook” both fore and aft. 

This note would not be complete without a glance at 
the use and occurrence of aduncus elsewhere in the 
Metamorphoses. 1 know of no Index Latinitatis of Ovid: 
so that the lists which follow are the fruit of my own 
reading, and the blame for any chance oversights or 
omissions must be mine. L. & S. do not cite any instances 
of aduncus from the Metamorphoses: I have collected 
sixteen. Incidentally, this draws attention to a point 
wherein the vocabulary of Ovid differs from that of Virgil. 
Virgil does not use aduncus at all."* The nouns qualified 
by aduncus in the Metamorphoses are: 


aratrum bes sow 1B; 2a0: 

cornu ea oes 08,8305. 2¥, 392. 

cumba ‘int scat hg eee 

dens +e ose. Me See ES Fee. 

falx “ee «. XIV, 628. 

ferrum eh cua SE ee 

hamus oes eos ©THE, 934, 

os (ora)... «» XI, 342 (vl. redunca). 

puppis ae cow Stl, GSR: serv, SO. 
rostrum ii .e. Vit, 147; 371. 

unguis Sak .» I, 479; xm, 613. 


"The Thesaurus gives only one further citation of aduncitas, viz. 
Solinus, 40, 21 (where a. refers to wngues). 

3¢<Tatin authors applied the name cwmba to any boat’’ (Torr, 
p. 112). 

4 On an alternative tradition at Aeneid, v1, 597, Mackail remarks: 
‘(neither of the variants, abwnco and adunco, occurs elsewhere in 
Virgil.’’ The accepted reading is obunco. 
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These objects are all hooked, not merely curved, with 
the apparent exception of puppis, about which a word must 
be said. It may be suggested that aduncus is being used 
loosely here, or else that it refers to the characteristically 
hooked-back termination of the stern (see Torr, figs. 3, 
17, 19, 24, 26-9, 32-3). But I believe that the true ex- 
planation is that puppis is put for the whole ship. This 
synecdoche is very frequent in Ovid. When we read 
fretum Minyae . . . puppe secabant (Met., vii, 1) or 
aequor puppe secabatur (Met., x1, 478-9) we do not 
suppose that the boat was “in reverse.” In the two passages 
listed above “stern” is by no means demanded by the 
context as the meaning of puppis. It is “ship’—and if 
indeed any part of the ship were to be specified, as such, 
it would be more appropriately prora (prospectat, 111, 651; 
capitum facies, x1v, 550). 

This enquiry has led me to examine the other words 
and phrases used by Ovid in the Metamorphoses to express 
“hooked” or “a curve in general.” His subject-matter— 
transfigurations—naturally educes frequent mention of 
curves (hands becoming talons, faces assuming curved bills 
or snouts): and one is repeatedly struck afresh by the 
amazing fertility of invention which Ovid displays in his 
descriptions of the gradual processes of transmutation. 
The same motif occurs on every page, but the language is 
always new. I cannot claim to cover all his formulae, but 
I have followed up all the words which seemed most 
germane to this investigation. The indexing of this very 
small field may prove useful, either as supplementing or 
correcting L. & S. or as exhibiting points wherein Ovid's 
practice differs from that of Virgil. I have not indexed 
the following (all of which occur in the Metamorphoses)— 
declinare, inclinare, acclinis, circulus, circuitus, circumeo, 
circumvolvo, cavus, concavus, convexus, torquere and 
compounds, tortilis, intortus, orbis, sinus, sinuosus, spira, 
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turbo, gurges, polus, axis, obliquus, devius, rotare, teres, 
or compounds such as flexipes. The text is Merkel’s. 


curvus (21): common in Virgil. 
I, 298; 11, 265; m1, 11, 276, 342; 1v, 720; v, 53, 536, 
594; 1x, 114; x1, 229, 342, 352, 505; xu, 243, 277, 560; 
xIv, 51, 830; xv, 123, 644. 
recurvus (6, all in L. & S.): once in Aeneid. 
Il, 664; v, 327; vin, 141; x1, 464; xiv, 632; xv, 698. 
incurvus (4, only one citation in L. & S.): twice in Georg. 
vill, 804; xiv, 534, 659; xv, 690. 


curvare, including curvatus* (14): common in Virg. 
11, 82, 83, 199*, 479, 715; m1, 93* (verb); v, 383; 
vil, 441; rx, 435; x, 508* (partic.), 699; x1, 324; 
xl, 963* (partic.); xv, 509. 
curvatura (1): not in Virg. 
1, 108. 
curvamen (9): not in Virg., L. & S. say “first used by Ovid.” 
11, 130; iw, 66, 672; vi, 64; vu, 227; vu, 194; 
tx, 450; x1, 590; xm, 95. 
recurvatus, ? adj. (1): not in Virg. 
11, 246. 
incurvatus, partic. (1): once in Aeneid. 
vi, 245. 
sinuare, including sinuatus* (9, all in L. & S. except m1, 875 
and x1, 553): once in Georg. (sinuet), once in Aen. 
(sinuat). 
m1, 875; m1, 42, 682; vu, 30, 381* (partic.); rx, 64; 
x1, 553* (? partic.); xiv, 51* (? partic.), 501. 
pandus (7): twice in Georg. 
It, 674; IV, 27; x, 271, 713; xiv, 282,660; xv, 112. 
repandus (1): not in Virg. 
m1, 680. 
varus (2): not in Virg. 
IX, 50; Kit, 3S2. 
uncus, adj. (6): no less than 12 times in Virgil. 
Iv, 666; v, 341; vu, 150, 210; xv, 371, 476. 
reduncus (1): not in Virg. 
x1, 562 (f.l. at x1, 342 for aduncus). 
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obuncus (1): twice in Virg. 
vi, 516. 


falcatus (4, all in L. & S.): once in Aen. 
I, FA7s:3H, GBs Iv, 727521, 229. 


arcus = curve, i.e., omitting a. = bow (weapon), rainbow, 
celestial zone (7): twice in this abstract sense in 
Virgil.*® 
m1, 195; m1, 30 (arch), 42, 160 (arch); x1, 229, 568; 
xIv, 51. 
arcuatus, trisyllable (1): not in Virg. 
xz, 590, 


gyrus (2): six times in Georg. and Aen. 
mt, 718; vu, 784. 

circinare (1): not in Virg. 
i, Yi. 

hamus (8): only twice in Virg. (Aen.). 
m, 586; Iv, 720; vi, 252; vu, 858; x1, 342% 
xu, 934; xv, 101, 476. 

hamatus (5): not in Virg. 
(i) fitted with a hook, barbed: 1, 470 (emend. for codd. 
auratum); 11, 799; v, 384. 
(ii) shaped like a hook, curved: v, 80 (emend. for 
codd. a(d)moto); xu, 563 (but L. & S. put this under i). 


flexus (7). Flectere is common in Met. (to express curvature 
in such phrases as flector in anguem, vu, 881, 
flectitur in facies, x, 286, flectitur in gyrum, 
11, 718), but is omitted here. Flectere is common 
also in Virgil, but flexus occurs only once, in Aen. 
, 196, 603; vi, 552; vu, 313; vi, 160; Ix, 64; 
xi, 894. 


flexus, subst. (2): three times in Georg. and Aen. 
Iv, 340; v, 430. 

flexilis (1): once in Aen. 
v, 383. 


% Wetmore’s Index cites 27 instances of arcus in Virgil, but does 
not differentiate the meanings. It is ‘‘eurve’’ in Aen., II, 533, 
‘farch’’ in Georg. 11, 26, ‘‘rainbow’’ in Georg. 1, 381, Aen., v, 88, 609, 
658, 1x, 15: in the remaining 20 passages it is the bow (weapon). 
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rostrum (18): 13 times in Virgil (excluding one instance in 
Ciris).2° 


(i) beak of bird (17: 3 times in Virgil): 1, 536; u, 376; 
mi, 249; v, 545, 673; vi, 97, 673; vim, 147, 371; 
x, 713; x1, 735, 738; xu, 562; xm, 613; xiv, 282, 
SOts Ve 113. 

(ii) beak of ship (once only in Met. and that in a simile, 
but 9 times in Virgil): 1v, 706. 


nbow, 
nse in 


568; 





Some results of these figures are apparent at once, and 
may be briefly stated as follows :— 

1. Virgil’s preference for the simple adjective (e.g., 
curvus, uncus, pandus) where Ovid prefers the more 
elaborate idea (recurvus, aduncus, repandus). In time, 
the latter may degenerate into becoming synonymous with 
the simple forms. 

2. Ovid’s fondness for curvamen, a word not found 
in Virgil, and for sinuare, especially sinuatus. 

3. The growth in popularity of the adjectival form in 
-atus (a spurious past passive participle), e.g., falcatus, 
arcuatus, hamatus. 

4. Ovid’s more frequent use of the abstract sense of 


, 342; 


yr codd. 


nd. for 


















inder i). # arcus (but this is possibly due to the character of his 
irvature § subject-matter). 
i, 881, 5. Whereas rostrum in Virgil is most frequently naval, 
an in Ovid it is almost always used of the literal beak (but 
n Aen this is without doubt due to their respective subject- 
1x, 64; | matters). 
6. Ovid’s greater use of adjectives like pandus and 
varus (? unsuitable for serious epic). 
* Again Wetmore lists the word without distinguishing the meanings. 
{n Georg., Iv, 74, Aen., V1, 597, x1, 756, rostrum is ‘‘beak of bird (or 
bee),’’ in Georg., 11, 501, it is (in the plural, of course) ‘‘platform in 
the Forum,’’ on the other nine occasions it is the naval beak. | 
but does “In one of the two instances. of pandus in the Georgics there is a 
11, 533, § vl, in the other the phrase comes from Ennius, Ann. 560 (Vahlen), as 
7, 88, 609, | was pointed out by Nettleship in Journal of Philology, xv, 29 (1886), 
pon). p. 29. 


H 
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7. A final observation is that Ovid does not use 
rostratus,* pandatus,” or lwnatus®® for “curved,” nor has 
he any form of anfractus. 










3. An Unrecorded Etymology. 


Liddell and Scott* explain the verb vavofAdw, carry by 
sea, as “contracted for vavarodéw.” The ninth edition 
refrains from giving any explanation. It is hard to see 
how “contraction” will produce either an aspirate” or a 
verb in -ow. Hesychius has a gloss vaio#Aov" vaiAov, and 
this noun has been found in an inscription at Troezen. It 
seems better, surely, to derive vave#\ow as a denominative 
verb based on the noun vaio#\ov. The -@Aov is the common 
substantival suffix (-dhlo-, = the Latin -bulum) to connote 
an instrument, and the sigma is probably either a euphonic 
or analogical intrusion. Verbs in -ow were a special Greek 
type of denominative verb derived from o- stem nouns, 
This etymology is, I should think, obvious: but as its 
previous error is not expressly corrected in L. & S.° and as 

























the two etymological dictionaries of Prellwitz and Boisacq’ A 
(1938) do not cite the word vave@Aoy at all,” it is worth I 
recording the derivation here. ( 
b 
The special meaning which this adjective acquired (‘‘adorned with n 
the rostra of captured ships or their miniatures’’) must have militated ir 

against its employment in its ordinary sense. 
*” Later than Ovid. ni 
* Twice in the Aeneid. But Ovid has the finite verb lunavit in th 
: Amores, I, 1, v. 23. ar 
; 21 Such apparent parallels as repOpeia = repatela (L. & 8.°) are now them- | 

’ selves discredited. 

i 22 Prellwitz ignores vava@Adw: Boisacgq lists it, with other words, under vais, re, 
vo; 
Le 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 
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EPITAPH ON THE SLAIN AT THERMOPYLAE. 
*Q Esiv’ wyyédXety Aaxedamoviow’ Sr rHde 


xeiueOa roig Kelvov piuact reOdpevor. 

In the Times Literary Supplement for November 11, 1939, 
a correspondent signing himself C. W. B. offered a novel 
interpretation of these much discussed words. Citing 
my book on ambiguity in Greek literature as evidence for 
the prevalence of such arriére pensées, he suggested that 
piace weO5uevor might be taken as a hit at the Spartans 
at home who had promised, but failed to send, swift 
reinforcements. Without arguing in detail he claimed 
that phuace would most naturally mean just words and 
not laws or- customs. Against this Mr. A. Maude in the 
next issue of the same journal cited the second version of 
the pentameter—x«eiueba Tog kelvwy weddusvor vouiuore—and 
Cicero’s translation—sanctis patriae legibus—as conclusive 
refutation. There the matter rested till in the Times for 
March 5, 1940, Mr. G. L. Lampson independently asked 
whether orders was not the meaning intended here. He 
referred to A. J. Symonds’ Studies of the Greek Poets 
(vol. 11, p. 289, note 2) as having raised the question 
before.* But the first suggestion as far as I know is quite 
new, and deserves more detailed treatment than is possible 
in letters to the press. Three questions are involved: the 
natural meaning of piara in the context, the reason for 
the second version, and the likelihood of intentional 
ambiguity in a patriotic epitaph. 

Herodotus’ version, as cited above, almost certainly 
reproduces the original at Thermopylae. The we@duevor 
vouimorg variant first occurs a century later in Lycurgus, 


Leocr. 109. Cicero (Tusc. 1, 101), Diodorus (x1, 33, 2), 
and Strabo (1x, 4, 16, p. 429) follow Lycurgus; Suidas 
and the Anth. Pal. vii, 249, support Herodotus. 


The late 


1 Other discussions of this second view will be found in The Oxford Book 


of Greek Verse in Translation, pp. lix-lxv, and in Early Greek Elegists by 
C. M. Bowra, p. 194. 
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variation is best explained as a facilior lectio, and by the 
fact that ra vdéuma became a_ political cliché after 
Thucydides. The easier form probably became current 
in quotation, like the pseudo-Miltonic “To-morrow to fresh 
fields and pastures new.” Thus piace is established both 
by long chronological priority and by the rule of difficilior 
lectio potior. But what does it mean? 

If = pirpa, the usage is unparalleled. Nor does pyuara 
ever mean orders before the Septuagint. It normally 
meant words, sayings, but from Pindar on it became a 
very common antithesis to truth, facts, deeds (see 
Stephanus’ Thesaurus s.v.). Even more significant is 
Theognis 1152, dsAdv avOpwrwy piace tabdpevor with its 
replica in 1262. If these lines are genuinely by Theognis, 
the epitaph must have sounded like their echo. If later 
insertions, then they echo the epitaph. In either case they 
suggest a pejorative meaning in our context. Finally, if 
Simonides meant é7)7pa¢ when he wrote Phuace why didn’t 
he use the «prov évona when Homer had already sanctioned 
it? The most natural translation, then, is “here we lie 
being persuaded by their words,” and in view of the 
common Adyoc-Epyor antithesis a suggestion of “deceived 
by their statements” can hardly have been unintended. 

For the arguments that follow here it is assumed, 
despite Wilamowitz’s opinion (Sappho und Simonides, 
p. 204), that Cicero rightly attributed the lines to Simonides 
(as in M. Boas De epigrammatis Simonideis I). Could 
Simonides have used a solemn occasion of this kind to 
offer such an insult to Spartan policy? I think so. He 
paid his tribute to the patriotic courage of Leonidas and his 
men in the famous encomium (Diehl, 5). So no slur on 
their personal honour would be implied. Against the 
selfish policy of the Spartans at home Simonides might 
well have shared the antipathy of his personal friend 
Themistocles (Plut. Them. 5). On another occasion he 
used his pen to help Themistocles against the lampoons of 
Timocreon. And the Athenian opportunist employed 
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another poet, Phrynichus with his Capture of Miletus, 
for political propaganda. In the epigram on Tegea 
Simonides betrays dislike of Spartan aggression. And 
certainly the general Spartan policy of 480 B.c. deserved 
all censure. 

Moreover the Cean was an adept in verbal equivocation 
and amphiboly. Bowra in the chapter on Simonides in 
his Greek Lyric Poetry discusses two youthful riddles of 
his, and later a clear double meaning in fr. 22 (where 
éréEab’ = shorn of a xpiég and groomed of Kpuic) as well 
as a less certain equivocation in the epigram on Timocreon. 
There may also have been a barbed sous-entendu in 
Simonides’ sobriquet for Pisistratus—oepjv. In fr. 161 
there is a more elementary jingle on the names Sosos 
and Soso. Here are at least five traces of skill and 
pleasure in word-play. And there were Delphic precedents 
for equivocation on solemn occasions. Lastly, it is un- 
likely that a poet justly praised for his careful choice of 
words and his precision in composition (Dionys. Halic. 
De Imit. 11, 2, 6, p. 205, 6 ff., Us—Rad.) would in a two- 
line epigram use an equivocal or, at best, vague, word 
without pondering its full implications and without being 
’ prepared to be taken as meaning them all. 

One last objection must be met. Wouldn’t it be un- 
paralleled bad taste to use an epitaph on brave men to 
give a rebuke to their governors? This seemed grave till 
my colleague Mr. E. J. Furlong cited an exact parallel in 
Macaulay’s propagandist, noble, and pathos-laden Epitaph 
on a Jacobite, which begins 

To my true king I offer’d free from stain 

Courage and faith; vain faith and courage vain. 
Similarly, I feel that the Simonidean pathos is here deepened 
when it is understood that the courage and loyalty of 
Leonidas and his men were devoted to an unworthy junta 
at home. Perhaps this era of political and military 
betrayals has restored to us a Hellenic sensitiveness to the 
tragedy of hopeless defences. 

W. B. STANFORD. 
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Here lies, but seven years old, our little maid, 
Once of the darkness, oh, so sore afraid. 

Light of the World—remember that small fear, 

And when nor moon nor stars do shine—draw near! 


WALTER DA LA MARE. 


Perhaps if we could know 
the splendour of that Land 
To which our loved are called 
from you and me, 
We’d understand—. 


Perhaps if we could hear 
the welcome they receive 
From old familiar voices 
oh! how dear, 
We should not grieve. 


Perhaps if we could know 
the reason why they went 
We'd smile, and wipe away the 
tears that flow 
And wait—content. 


A Birthvay Wish, 
May peace beneath its pinions hold you, 
May joy and happiness enfold you, 
May sleep when you are weary rest you 
From all the ills that have oppressed you, 
May life a share of sweetness yield you, 
And God from every danger shield you. 
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Hic sita septenas modo nata puellula messes; 
Qui pavor huic olim nocte minante fuit! 

Xespice tam parvum, mundi Lux una, timorem, 
Lunaque cum stellis si teget ora, veni! 


R. W. T. 


Fortasse nobis cognita si foret 
Illius orae gloria, quo vocat 
Divina dilectos voluntas, 

Abdita res oculis pateret. 


Fortasse caros accipientium, 
Quos separavit longa dies, modo 
Vox aure nunc nostra sonaret, 

Pectus amaritia careret. 


Fortasse si quo consilio alteri 
Sit raptus alter scire daret Deus, 
Ridere detersisque amice 
Ferre moram lacrimis placeret. 
R. W. T. 


Te quies almis foveat sub alis, 

Gaudio cingens recreet voluptas, 

Otium somnus tibi det gravante 
Membra labore. 


Pro malis quae te tenuere reddat 

Nunc boni iustam tibi vita partem, 

Te Dei contra tueatur omne 
Dextra periclum. 


R. W. T. 
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As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping 
With a pitcher of milk from the fair of Coleraine, 
When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher it tumbled, 
And all the sweet buttermilk watered the plain. 
“Oh, what shall I do now? ’*Twas looking at you now; 
Sure, sure such a pitcher I'll ne’er meet again; 
’Twas the pride of my dairy, oh! Barney McCleary, 
You’re sent as a plague to the girls of Coleraine.” 


I sat down beside her, and gently did chide her 
That such a misfortune should give her such pain; 
A kiss then I gave her, and before I did leave her 
She vowed for such pleasure she’d break it again. 
"Twas haymaking season, I can’t tell the reason, 
Misfortunes will never come single, tis plain, 
For very soon after poor Kitty’s disaster 
The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 


There thousand birds, all of celestiall brood, 
To him doe sweetly caroll day and night : 

And with strange notes, of him well understood, 
Lull him asleepe in angel-like delight ; 

Whilst in sweet dreame to him presented bee 
Immortal beauties, which no eye may see: 

But he them sees, and takes exceeding pleasure 
Of their divine aspects, appearing plaine, 

And kindling love in him above all measure, 
Sweet love, still joyous, never feeling paine; 
For what so goodly forme he there doth see, 

He may enjoy from jealous rancor free. 

There liveth he in everlasting bliss, 

Sweet spirit, never fearing more to die; 

Ne dreading harm from any foes of his, 

Ne fearing savage beasts’ more crueltie; 
Whilst we heere wretches waile his private lack, 
And with vaine vowes do often call him back. 


EDMUND SPENSER. 
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Pulchra ferens urnam lactis modo Delia plenam 

Mane suum primo limen ab urbe petit. 

Me simul atque videt, dubio pede forte vacillat, 
Urna cadit, dulci lacte rigatur humus. 

“Tu mihi, vae miserae, tu lumina capta trahebas; 
Urna sui periit vix habitura parem. 

Laus fuit illa domus; nostris, scelerate, puellis 

Pestis ab infesto numine missa venis.” 






Adsideo; tanti ficta tum leniter ira 
Quod fuerit luctus tantula causa, queror. 

Labra labris iungo; dum se mihi iuret eodem 
Velle pati pretio damna bis illa, moror. 

Messis erat tempus, cladem premit altera clades, 
Fonte parum noto res male certa latet; 

Sic periisse velim, similis nisi postmodo casus 
Occupat urnarum quidquid in urbe fuit. 

R. W. T. 
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But far above the loveliest Hero shined, 

And stole away the enchanted gazer’s mind, 

For like sea nymphs’ inveigling harmony, 

So was her beauty to the standers by. 

Nor that night-wandering pale and watery star 

(When yawning dragons draw her thirling car 
From Latmus’ mount up to the gloomy sky, 

Where crowned with blazing light and majesty, 

She proudly sits) more over-rules the flood, 

Than she the hearts of those that near her stood. 

Even as, when gawdy Nymphs pursue the chase, 

Wretched Ixion’s shaggy footed race, 

Incensed with savage heat, gallop amain 

From steep pine-bearing mountains to the plain: 

So ran the people forth to gaze upon her, 

And all that viewed her were enamoured on her. 

MARLOWE. 
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Bacchus must now his power resign— 
I am the only God of Wine! 

It is not fit the wretch should be 

In competition set with me, 

Who can drink ten times more than he. 








Make a new world, ye powers divine! 
Stock’d with nothing else but Wine: 
Let Wine its only product be, 

Let Wine be earth, and air, and sea— 
And let that Wine be all for me! 








H. Carey. 
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Ast alias nitido supereminet ore puellas 
visentisque animum stupefacti surripit Hero. 
pelliciunt veluti Sirenum carmina nautas, 

sic capit illa oculos vulgi, sic pectora tangit. 
roscida non potius pallenti lumine lustrans 
aethera noctivago cursu dea temperat_aestus 
Cynthia, (ut immani serpentes oris hiatu 

axe trahunt rapido currum, Latmoque relicto 
scandit ut obscurum caelum, lucisque corona 
cincta sedet fulgens regali splendida luxu), 
quam domuit virgo intentae praecordia turbae. 
haud secus ac saevis flagrantes ignibus intus 
cornipedes misero centauri Ixione nati, 

dum venantur agris specioso corpore Nymphae, 
piniferos linquunt montes camposque pererrant ; 
talis adit studio spectandi effusa iuventus, 
explerique nequit mentem ardescitque tuendo. 


D. E. W. WorMELL. 





Cedas remittens imperium mihi, 
Lenaee; vini sum deus unicus. 

Certare dignarisne mecum 
Qui decies supero bibendo? 





Mundum creetis, caelicolae, novum, 
Vinique plenum; sit nihil insuper; 
Sint pontus et tellus et aer 
Tota merum mihi destinatum. 


D. E. W. WorMELL. 
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Nature in Greek Poetry: Studies Partly Comparative. By 
GrEorGE Soutar. Published for St. Andrew’s University by 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London, 1939. 
xix +.258 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Tuis genial subject has long been needing full and sympathetic 
treatment. Palgrave’s Landscape in Poetry from Homer to 
Tennyson was merely a conventional grand tour of scenic 
literature, and his chapters on the classical poets offer nothing 
more profound than a genteel album of picture-postcards. At the 
other extreme are the useful chapters in the Companion to Greek 
Studies, which are purposely unadorned catalogues of the fauna, 
flora, and topography of Greece. There was wanted a book 
by some scholar with style, sympathy, and experience. Mere 
learning and industry would not be enough here. At best it 
would be a book to charm all; but, if it fell much below the best, 
critics might well be harsh in deploring a good theme wasted. In 
this book Dr. George Soutar, though not a specialist in the 
classics, should go near to satisfying everybody with his sinewy, 
thrifty style, deft in epithets, his sound understanding of Greek 
sentiments, and his genuine zest for the subject. Even as dan 
anthology alone—but it is much more—the book would have been 
well received for its wide and judicious selections. It is sad that 
he did not live to add the last touches and to enjoy his due of 
praise. 

In the first two chapters Dr. Soutar discusses landscape 
generally in Homer and later poets. He observes the greater 
elaboration of the scenic background in the Odyssey, but does 
not neglect the picturesqueness of natural detail in the vivid 
epithets and clear-cut similes of the Iliad. Homer, he finds, 
never weaves “a circle of echoing and conspiring scenery” about 
his characters as does Ariosto in his Island of Alcina and Spenser 
in his Bower of Bliss. Yet, as he notes later, the thundery drops 
of blood that rained down at Sarpedon’s death (Dr. Douglas 
Hyde has said somewhere how much he was haunted by this 
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vision), the joy of the sea and its creatures when Poseidon passes, 
the macabre light that distorts the suitors before the prophetic 
eyes of Theoclymenos, these, in all their brevity, are as effective 
in creating an emotional atmosphere as any modern prolixity. 
Subsequent chapters survey various natural phenomena separately 
—mountains, rivers, winds, stars, trees, flowers, and suchlike. 
Here it should be noted that the general title of the work is some- 
what misleading. Animate nature is ignored. There is nothing 
here to illuminate the ancestry and environment of Clytemnestra’s 
gnat, or Chaerephon’s flea, or Simonides’ long-winged fly, or 
Daphnis’ jackals, or Theognis’ octopus, or to explain on the 
negative side the curious neglect of the butterfly before Aristotle. 
Let someone write another well informed and readable book on 
these—not neglecting the comic antics of the dung-beetles that one 
can watch at their Sisyphine toils on every summer byway of 
Attica, and the scuttling tortoises in the valley of the Alpheus, and 
the dusky-winged bees, cramped, like elephants on parti-coloured 
pedestals, in the small Hymettan flowers. Dr. Soutar’s title had 
raised hopes that one would meet them all again here. 

Towards the end of the book, under the title of The 
Sentimental, there is a discussion of the general attitude of the 
Greeks to their scenic surroundings. They had no romantic 
love of solitude for its own sake. They usually considered 
landscape only in so far as it helped or hindered man’s prosperity 
or happiness. But in moments of deep emotion they sometimes 
invoked natural forces in a manner best described as devotional 
and sacramental. Eere Ruskin’s dangerous term “the pathetic 
fallacy” is considered in the light of some Homeric and later 
passages. Unfortunately Dr. Soutar’s own final opinion is not 
apparent, and his handling of the famous ¢vo‘{oos ata in 
Il. 111 243 is only a restatement of the problem. This reluctance 
to give a decided opinion on perplexing phrases occurs elsewhere, 
sometimes even with disparagement of others’ well-meaning 
attempts—an amateur’s impatience with intricacies of technique. 
The book ends with two agreeable chapters which are mainly 
centos of passages from the Alexandrian poets and the Anthology. 
Viewing the whole, one might find fault with the division of the 
material because it is arranged neither by poets and periods nor 
by subject-headings, some chapters following one method, others 
the other. But the excellence of the material will satisfy most 
readers. 

Errors and serious omissions are few. ‘‘ Beechen shade ” is 
wrong for “ oaken” in Theocritus xm, 8. In the same chapter 
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it is rashly assumed that none of Theocritus’ poems are pre- 
Alexandrian. Some reference to the Orphic implications of the 
scenery in the Hippolytus would have improved p. 188. One 
misses mention of the tall bush-heath on the Greek mountains 
(see Agamemnon 295). In footnote 2 on p. 151 the “ fastidious ” 
Pope showed better Greek sense that Dr. Soutar in not pressing 
the distinction between artist and artisan. Aeschylus’ 7ovr.ov 
Gdoos (Pers, 111) was (pace p. 82) a very different concept from 
Shelley’s far-fetched image “the sapless foliage of the ocean.” 
As I understand it, Aeschylus made his metaphor from the likeness 
of a plantation of olive-trees, viewed from above, to a grey-green 
sea that ripples and flows with the wind (see Roger’s note on 
Frogs 441). In the chapter on flowers Chaeremon’s Swinburnian 
delight in their sensuous charm deserved more emphatic mention. 
Apollonius Rhodius is not given credit for two of the most 
brilliant similes in Greek poetry, that of the girl standing alone 
in the moonlight at her window—the first touch of pure roman- 
ticism in Greek literature—in 1v 167, and the comparison a few 
lines earlier of the serpent’s coils slowly relaxing under Medea’s 
spells to 


BAnxpotor kvAwddpevoy weAdyeoow 


Kdpa péAav kwov Te kal GBpopov. 


And—to cite one more—if Sappho’s “paler than grass” is 
mentioned, why not Epicharmus’ “healthier than a pumpkin ”? 

It would be unfair to end on a note of complaint. A few 
random excerpts will illustrate the good qualities of Dr. Soutar’s 
writing: ‘‘ A land is fair in Pindar’s eyes in proportion to its 
fatness and its power of contributing to the sum of material 
blessings”; “No poetry is richer than the Greek in analogies 
between the sea and the world of man”; “In Greek poetry we 
find no forest-sentiment . . . no word for forest in the modern 
sense, as distinct from a wood”; “ Theocritus . . . in harmonising 
his characters with his scenes stands unsurpassed”; “On the 
charms of the winter season Greek poetry is silent.” Copious, 
and often unusual, parallels from old and modern English poetry 
are well employed. In short, although this book offers little 
that’s new to classical scholars, they’ll find it in the first reading 
full of good meat well dressed, and afterwards will often return 
to it for congenial refreshment. 





W. B. STANFORD. 
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Aristotle on Friendship. An expanded Translation of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Books viii and ix, edited by Geoffrey 
Percival. 1940. Pp. xxxix + 151. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Tuis “expanded” translation of the eighth and ninth books of 
the Nicomachean Ethics is intended for the classical scholar, the 
student of ethics and the general reader. Mr. Percival says that 
his aim is to make clear not only what Aristotle says but what 
he means; while many philosophical writers, like Kant, are 
obscure on account of a cumbrous and involved mode of expression, 
Aristotle’s works, as we have them, suffer from the opposite 
defect; his argument is hard to follow because it is very 
condensed, premisses and connecting links being frequently 
omitted, and the reader may have to supply the conclusion for 
himself. While the remedy for the first form of obscurity is 
simplification, for the second expansion is necessary. - 

Mr. Percival regards the text of Aristotle as lecture notes 
which require continual expository comment before the argument 
can be appreciated. His aim is to present the reader with the 
lectures as they were delivered, and his method saves recourse to 
footnotes, reference to which would interrupt the reading of the 
lecture. An additional advantage will be found in the fact that 
Mr. Percival’s explanatory matter is distinguished from the 
translation by being printed in italics, and it so dovetails in with 
the translation that the latter may be read independently, if 
desired. 

Mr. Percival’s experiment is most successful, and he has given 
us a translation which is very readable and easy to follow; most 
chapters are supplied with an introductory paragraph, abrupt 
transitions are smoothed over, previous conclusions are where 
necessary recalled and the point of the argument is made clear. 
The beginning of Chapter IV, Book viii, will serve to illustrate the 
method : — 


We are now in a position to clear up some of the questions 
which we raised concerning the nature of friendship: and in 
view of our discoveries as to the nature of the three types 
of friendship, we must examine more closely the relations 
which exist between them. 

The conditions of perfect friendship are as we have 
described them. This type of friendship, then, is perfect 
both in respect of the time of its duration and in respect of 
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the other qualities mentioned, namely absolute and relative 
goodness and pleasure: and an outstanding mark of its 
perfection is that in respect of all these qualities each friend 
obtains the same satisfaction from the other—or if it be 
objected that he cannot obtain exactly the same, then a 
similar satisfaction; which as all are agreed should be the 
case between friends—we can see that it will preserve the 
balance of the friendshib by ensuring that each has the same 
reason for loving the other. 


It will be seen that Mr. Percival’s additions to the translation 
are both appropriate in style and relevant in matter, so that the 
reader can almost fancy that he is listening to the great master 
himself. Aristotle’s treatment of friendship is not so well known 
as it deserves; friendship is usually regarded as a contingent 
social inclination, and it is rarely thought of as a virtue and still 
less as an essential aspect of the good and virtuous life. 
Aristotle’s distinction between the imperfect though necessary 
forms of friendship which are based on enjoyment or utility and 
perfect friendship which exists between good men and expresses 
their regard for one another and the good life which they share 
justifies its lengthy treatment in the MNicomachean Ethics. 
Another idea which runs right through Aristotle’s discussion of 
friendship is the close connection between it and justice; while 
justice presupposes friendship and could not operate apart from 
the social bonds established between citizens as friends, friendship 
must be guided by justice or equity; thus in friendship between 
unequals the inferior should aim at equality by repaying so far 
as possible the services of his friend; where repayment in kind 
is impossible, it should take the form of honouring the benefactor; 
hence children should honour their parents, and philosophers 
should always be honoured by their pupils. One can quite 
imagine the applause with which this human touch must have been 
greeted in the Lyceum. 

Further instalments of expanded translations by Mr. Percival 
from Aristotle will be very welcome. May we hope that he will 
increase their utility by adding chapter headings and a short 
abstract or synopsis of the contents? 


F. La T. Goprrey. 
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Dramatic Suspense in Seneca and in his Greek Precursors. By 
Norman T. Pratt, Jr. 1939. Pp. 120. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N.J. $2.00. 


THE author begins by distinguishing between uncertainty and 
anticipation as the two chief emotions through which the audience’s 
interest in a dramatic spectacle may be maintained, and by 
defining foreshadowing as the means by which late developments 
in the plot may be suggested. He proceeds to a comparative 
study of the way in which these emotions are aroused, and this 
technique is employed, in each of Seneca’s plays and in their Greek 
counterparts. Two main conclusions emerge. First, Seneca 
wrote for a small and highly-educated audience familiar with 
ancient legends; and its knowledge of how the plot was likely to 
develop enabled him to make frequent veiled allusions to the 
final catastrophe. Secondly, the Athenian audience, contrary to 
general belief, was often unfamiliar with the stories on which the 
tragic plots were based, so that foreshadowing of the final out- 
come, though a frequent dramatic device, was in general limited 
to the creation of a vague feeling of foreboding. The first 
conclusion is amply demonstrated in the course of this book. The 
second contains a true criticism of dramatic technique in the 
Greek tragedians, but gives a very questionable explanation of 
why this technique was adopted. To most of the Greeks the 
legends of gods and heroes, from which the Attic tragedians drew 
the material for their plots, embodied the early history of their 
race, and must have been very widely known. And the relative 
rarity of verbal foreshadowing in Greek tragedy is due not to 
the intellectual deficiencies but to the mental and emotional 
quality of Athenian culture, which inspired a drama based on 
character and situation, rather than on rhetoric, and designed 
for an audience of high sensibility, rather than for a clique of 
over-sophisticated littérateurs. “The conditions amid which the 
Roman composed his tragedies were distinctly unlike those in 
which the Greek poets worked” (p. 112) hardly suggests an 
adequate appreciation of the difference in fibre between Greek 
civilisation in its prime and Roman civilisation five hundred years 
later. Two passages from T. S. Eliot’s essay on “ Seneca in 
Elizabethan translation” (not mentioned in this work) go to the 
heart of the matter. “In the plays of Seneca, the drama is all 
in the word, and the word has no further reality behind it. His 
characters all seem to speak with the same voice, and at the top 
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of it; they recite in turn.” “The beauty of phrase in Greek 
tragedy is the shadow of a greater beauty—the beauty of thought 
and emotion.” 

The main body of the book, comprising the detailed analysis 
of the Latin and Greek plays, contains the results of much labour 
and hard thinking; the account of the Senecan and of the 
Euripidean Medea (pp. 66 saq.) is the most valuable and successful 
criticism in this part of the work. The author is less happy 
when dealing with Aeschylus (pp. 38 sqq.), and it is here that 
his occasional inadeauacies of style become most disturbing (“A 


more definitely darksome strain is initiated in 14...”; “... the 
deictic fact .. .”; “. . . to dissect is virtually sacrilege” (pp. 38, 
44)). 


Misprints are rare (““Choephorae” (p. 11)); a subject index, as 
well as the bibliographical index, would have been valuable. 


D. E. W. WorMELL. 





A Study of Act Divisions in Classical Drama. By Reinhard T. 
Weissinger. 1940. Pp. 141. Iowa Studies in Classical 
Philology, No. IX. $3.00. To be purchased from the 
author, 4822 Lakeview Drive, Des Moines, Iowa. 





In this interesting study Mr. Weissinger argues that the mépos- 
division recognized in fifth-century tragedy shows us act-division 
in embryo, and that the use of xopod in the mss. of Menander 
to denote musical interludes is evidence that act-division was a 
fact in New Comedy, although the five-act principle was not yet 
established. In Plautus’ Pseudolus (573 a) “we have a direct 
reference . . . to a musical entertainment or interval for the benefit 
of the audience.” Terence’s Heauton, line 170 (where Chremes 
leaves the stage empty to enter Phania’s house and returns in the 
next line), shows that Menander’s play must have had an interlude 
here; hence Kauer and Lindsay actually insert (Saltatio 
Conuiuarum) in their text. Some of the empty-stage intervals in 
Latin comedy were probably attended by definite breaks in the 
action, and hence point towards act-division. In the first 
century B.c. the curtain was introduced; it was used between acts, 
and mimes, etc., were also performed as interludes between the 
acts of formal drama. The “ five-act prescription of the 
Hellenistic Greeks” is now imposed on the old Latin plays, and 
actus is found in its technical sense in Cicero, Varro, and Horace. 
Finally Seneca’s tragedies, which usually have one prologue, one 
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parodos, three episodes and one exode, can be divided so as to 
illustrate the five-act rule. 

W. has not shown that the Greeks recognized mere except in 
choral drama. Was that portion of a comedy of Menander which 
was bounded by two interludes recognized as a meros? Our 
knowledge scarcely warrants our advancing from the acknowledg- 
ment of occasional interludes to the assertion that these interludes 
occurred regularly and had the significance of intervals between 
acts. The Latin plays seem to show nothing more than occasional, 
incidental breaks between scenes, and only in Bacch. 106 is there 
a clear indication that there was a choral interlude in the Greek 
play. The solitary example of a musical interlude at Pseud. 573a 
has no dramatic significance; Pseudolus goes off the stage simply 
for the sake of going off the stage. He has been on continuously 
for 573 lines, and must return in a few moments for nearly 200 
more (a period of duty unequalled in Latin comedy); he begs us 
to excuse his momentary absence, promising that the flute-player 
will entertain us until he returns. The simplest explanation of 
Heauton 170 is that there was no saltatio conuiuarum; the fussy 
Chremes puts his head ‘in at Phania’s door and comes out a 
moment later with the words “ Not at home!” To insert a 
musical interlude here creates difficulties instead of solving them. 

There is no evidence that the Greeks ever invented the five- 
act principle, or that it was introduced in Rome in the first 
century B.c. The belief in mime-performances between acts was 
shown to be baseless by Michaut (Sur les Tréteaux latins, 307-8) ; 
as for the use of the curtain between acts, I know of no evidence 
except the obscure remark of Donatus (praef. ad Eun. 1. 5), 
which presumably refers to contemporary practice (when the 
curtain worked exactly as it does nowadays). W. argues that the 
five-act division was imposed on the texts of early Latin comedies 
in the first century sB.c. But he himself quotes Donatus’ 
complaint that he could find no such division in his text of 
Terence, and was therefore forced to supply it. For actus = “act” 
I can find no instance in Republican Latin; “part of the play” 
will serve for the use of this word by Cicero and Varro. Even 
Horace’s famous line (A.P. 189). has nothing to do with “acts” 
in our sense of the word; the context shows that Horace is 
referring to choral tragedy—indeed, to fifth-century Greek 
tragedy—and to this, as W. admits, act-division is inapplicable. 
Horace is saying that a play, to be successful, should be neither 
too short nor too long; mentally adding the prologue, three 
episodes and exode of some play together, he asserts that five 
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“parts” is the right number. It was when later Roman students 
tried to fit Latin comedy to this “rule” that they founded the 
very notion of ‘“‘act” which has plagued the world. 


W. BEARE. 





Nairn’s Classical Handlist. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
1939. Pp. 266. Blackwell, Oxford. 4s. 6d. (interleaved, 6s.). 


Tuts useful compilation has now been revised and supplemented 
up to June, 1939. Search has revealed few omissions: notably 
Tyrrell’s editions of the Bacchae and Troades, Blake’s Chariton 
and Descroix’s standard work on the iambic trimeter. And 
perhaps Ritschl’s edition of the Seven against Thebes deserved 
notice as containing the fullest existing collection of the ancient 
testimonia for Aeschylus. I have not been able to find reference 
to collections of Greek and Latin versions suitable as models for 
composition. The lists are well arranged and well chosen. The 
book has no rival in English—and does not need one—as a 
bibliographical manual for teacher and student. 

W. B. STANFoRD. 

















Pp. vit 457. 
1939. 21s. 


The Delphic Oracle. By H. W. PaRKE. 8 plates. 


Basil Blackwell: Oxford. 








WE desire to congratulate our colleague, Professor H. W. Parke, 
on the appearance of this very scholarly work, whereby his position 
among the younger students of Greek history is definitely estab- 
lished. It is the first reasoned effort which has yet been made 
to present in a complete form the history of the Oracle, as distinct 
from the archeology and the political history of Delphi. The 
author speaks about his effort with much modesty: but there is 
no doubt whatever that all future work on the Oracle will be no 
more than discussions of details. Among other matters, Dr. Parke 
deals with the Oracle’s procedure, its influence on colonization, 
its activity at various periods in the history of Greece, including 
the Roman period, and its connections with Greek myths and 
Greek religion. He has given his authorities throughout with 
punctilious care, and has appended a select bibliography, an index 
of the passages in ancient writers to which reference is made, and 
another of the proper names mentioned. 
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Die Syntax der Tempora und Modi der Altesten lateinischen 
Inschriften (bis zum Tode Caesars). By Dr. Hans K. Siegert. 
1939. Pp. x + 72. Dissertationsverlag Karl J. Triltsch, 
Wiirzburg. 


THis doctoral dissertation is a methodical study based on 
C.I.L. I? of moods and tenses in the early Latin inscriptions. 
The material here surveyed is almost the only first-hand evidence 
we possess for primitive Latin usage, since written texts were 
inevitably modified in transition. It might be thought that the 
wording of a law or public notice would present few points of 
syntactical peculiarity, but the very striving for clarity can defeat 
its own object. Moreover, the legal mind in its efforts to devise 
a formula covering all hypothetical cases is liable to lapse into 
jargon, and the Romans of all peoples were most attracted by legal 
practice in their thought and speech.? 

All these points are well illustrated in this book. Thus the 
inscriptional evidence shows that the archaic form of the future 
imperative of deponent and passive verbs terminated in -to and 
-nto, though the ss. of Plautus regularly give the forms in -tor, 
-ntor (p. 22). Again, the pluperfect is avoided in laws, presum- 
ably because they were for clarity simplified so as to refer only 
to past, present, and future, without further gradation of time 
(p. 11). The modification of syntax by formula is well brought 
out on pp. 11 and 32. The work is characterised throughout by 
thoroughness and accuracy, and the author is not afraid to take 
an independent line. There is a useful index, and a full biblio- 
graphy is given. 


D. E. W. WorMELL. 


*When I visited the Graduate School at Princeton University the 
edges of the lawns were adorned with notices bearing the single word 
‘*Please.’’ Attempted simplicity, and familiarity with a standard 
formula, as well as politeness, may go to explain this syntactically 
baffling usage; but as a request to the public it is less effective than the 
almost equally concise notice commonly seen in the U.S.A., ‘‘ Keep off.’’ 
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